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Europe: Bread and the Iron Curtain 
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You saw us today...did you know us? 
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When you met the train.... at the railroad station 
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..or drove along the highway past a power plant... 
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or past a coke plant ......mothproofed your winter clothes 








. KO p Pp e R S 1. American Hammered locomotive packing rings. 2. Roofing 
and waterproofing materials. 3. Pressure-treated highway guard 
posts. 4. Fast’s self-aligning couplings. 5. Plants for manufacture of 
coke. 6. Koppers HEX or Mothballs. 7. Chemicals for drugs and 
medicines. &, Ingredients for plastics. Koppers makes all these 
products ...and many others which serve you every day. That’s why we 


call the Koppers trade-mark the symbol of a many-sided service. Wherever 
you see it, it means quality. Koppers Company, Inc., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 





woe or played Williawb....... 


you saw a Koppers product in use. 
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Good news for travelers... 


The 


Hiawathas 


NOW SERVE 


Chicago Dubuque 
Milwaukee Cedar Rapids 
St. Paul Des Moines 
Minneapolis Omaha 
Northern Sioux City 
Wisconsin Sioux Falls 


and soon through 
the Pacific Northwest 





Tribe is expecting 


a blessed event 


OT FAR away now is the great day when the OLYMPIAN HIAWATHAS 
will take their proud place in the famous HtawaTHa fleet. Serving 
Chicago-Milwaukee-Twin Cities-Spokane-Seattle-Tacoma, they will op- 


erate on a schedule of about 45 hours between Chicago and Puget Sound. 


Since 1935, the H1AwaTHA Speedliners have topped the field in com- 
bining thrilling speed with luxury, silence and riding ease. The OLYMPIAN 
HrawaTuas will further this tradition of leadership. Designed and built 
largely in the Milwaukee Road’s own shops, they will offer unique ad- 
vantages for all classes of travel. Fresh design ideas, unusual beauty, 
special service features and no extra fare will draw whoops of surprise 
and delight even from experienced travelers. F. N. Hicks, Passenger 


Traffic Manager. 710 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 














Automatic feed, 
hand-operated 
Mimeograph 
brand duplicators 





Now available 
for prompt delivery 


MODEL 











MODEL 




















MODEL 90—ideal for the smaller 
school, the growing business . . . for 
churches, chain stores, branch offices 
everywhere. Handsome efficiency, popu- 
lar price. . 
MODEL 91—general purpose, medi- 
um price. Simple and easy to use, for 
clear, easy-reading copies in black- 
and-white or in color, by tens or thou- 
sands, as you want them. 


If you are in the market for a new 
duplicator, here is the announcement 
you have waited for. 


Distributors and branches every- 
where now have new Mimeograph 
brand duplicators, Models 90 and 91, 
“in stock and are ready to make 
prompt delivery. 


Within one working week (or less) 
after you place your order, your 
new Mimeograph brand duplicator 
will be working for you—turning out 
those crisp, clear, low-cost copies... 
in color or in black-and-white-~.-. . 


speeding the production and reduc- 
ing the cost of paper work .. . with 
results you’re proud of. 


Call the distributor nearest you, or 
write us. A. B. Dick Company, 720 
W. Jaekson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., 
Toronto. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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The Mimeograph 
brand duplicator 


is made by 
A. B. Dick Company 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 


of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


























NEWswer 


- LETTERS 


An Apple From the Teachers 

The purpose of this letter is to express oy 
sincere gratitude to the editorial staff of 
Newsweek for its efforts in making th 
public aware of the critical issue facing the 
teaching profession. 

It is the opinion of our association tha 
you had the welfare of the teacher, the 
child, and the nation at heart when you 
published the article in the Feb. 3 issue 

Only when salaries for teachers are jp. 
creased above existence level will students 
be attracted to the profession and provide 
qualified teachers and thus give us a pr. 
gressive, educated country. 

The presentation of the facts as you have 
given them should be very enlightening to 
the public and a great help to our future 
security. 


















J. T. Morton 
Chairman 





Public Relations Committee 
Lyons Central School Teachers Association 
Lyons, N. Y. 





College Alphabet 

Your Feb. 17 article on student veterans 
at the University of New Hampshire was 
excellent, and it was great seeing good old 
T Hall’s picture in Newsweek, but I’m sure 
Sid Dimond never referred to UNH as NHU. 


Joun LETENDRE, UNH 4] 
Manchester, N. H. 








Times must have changed since °41. Stu- 
dents less reverent than Mr. Letendre now 
refer to the university as either NHU or 
UNH. 





Riding the Wind 

In your Feb. 10 edition, a Periscope item 
cites “pressure pattern flying” as “a war-de- 
veloped technique.” Actually such meteoro- 
logical or weather-map navigation was rec- 
ognized and practiced long before the war. 
Its principal, if not only, early advocates and 
users were the operators of the German con- 
mercial airships. The Graf Zeppelin used it 
in 1928, and both that airship and the Hiv- 
denburg followed it on every transoceanic 
trip. In 1936, the Hindenburg’s fastest west- 
bound Atlantic crossing was made by going 
far to the north and intelligenfly riding the 
outskirts of a hurricane. 

It is encouraging to find other transoceanic 
aircraft now taking advantage of this sound 
practice. Steamships also would find it of 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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nylon-rayon truck fires are 


better than prewar fires 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich improvement in tires 


| Aen the largest B.F.Goodrich 
truck tires are now better than 
prewar. The latest improvement is a 
nylon “shock shield” right under the 
tread to break the force of sharp blows. 
It is used in sizes 8.25 and larger. 


Nylon is strong and elastic. When 
a heavy truck hits a pointed rock on 
the highway the tire must absorb the 
blow. Such impacts often lead to 
bruises and blow-outs. That’s one 
reason so many truck tires reach the 
scrap pile before they’re really worn 
out. Nylon shock shields now give 
extra protection to the rayon cord 


body. That protection means a four- 
way saving: 

(1) Average tire mileage is in- 
creased. (2) Tires have greater re- 
sistance to bruises. (3) There's less 
danger of tread separation. (4) More 
tires can be recapped. 

Nylon was used by B.F.Goodrich 
as-early as 1942 in building airplane 
tires for the army and navy. The shock- 
resisting ability of nylon cord made it 
ideal for use in big tires where 80-ton 
loads had to be set down at high 
speeds on improvised landing strips. 
It was used in all tires for B-29 


bombers. 


The development of truck tires with 
a nylon shock shield is typical of the 
constant improvement being made in 
all types of tires by B.F. Goodrich. 
Only from B.F.Goodrich can you get 
truck tires built with a weftless rayon 
cord body. Now they have the extra 
protection of the nylon shock shield. 
Nylon makes them more expensive to 
build, yet they sell at regular prices. 
Before you buy tires, see the B.F. 
Goodrich man. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tach Tie 
B.F. Goodrich 
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DE LUXE 
BATHTUB AND 










MECHANICAL “HEART’’is this tectory- 
assembled cere. fn less then 10 minutes it can 
be unloaded and placed in position in the house 
any time after walls and reef ore up. Weighs 
about 1180 pounds. Rolls through doorways. 
Every portion of it remains always accessible. 
Through advanced engineering like this 8-W's 
“tngersoll Utility Unit’ mokes pessible: 


STORAGE 
CABINETS 


CONCEALED | 
AUTOMATIC 
LAUNDRY 


KITCHEN 


They've thought of everything in this De Luxe model! Just imagine 
all facilities for kitchen, bath, laundry and heating in a single 
“package”. So compactly engineered and integrated that they all 
fit into a space only 9% x 9% feet. The equipment includes a large 
electric refrigerator, gas or electric range, forced warm air furnace, 
hot water heater ... together with ail fittings, fixtures and controls, 


Hide-away automatic laundry! Swing open a 
oor—and under your gleaming, porcelain- 
enameled work space you have the most mod- 


BATHROOM 
EQUIPMENT 







CABINET 


FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT FRAME 


GLASS SHELVES 








WALL CABINETS 













A bathroom that sparkles bright with porcelain 


and chrome. Combining a shower and roomy, 


Doe 
eee 











NORGE 7 CU. FT. 
CUTTING REFRIGERATOR 
BOARD 





TOWEL AND 
TRAY CABINET 





UTENSIL 


Tt? (>) DRAWERS 


DRAWER 


plumbing and electric lines. Fluorescent lighting. (For Standard 
model, see below at far right.) The “Ingersoll Utility Unit” is sold 
only as a “package”.The various parts are not available separately. 
However, the floor plan shown here is only one of many possi 
bilities. The appliances, being an integral part of the unit, qualify 
for financing under the regular, easy, long-term home mortgage. 





Storage for a‘‘roomful” made of steel and? 
feet high—it holds loads of supplies. And 





ern washing machine. Washes—triple rinses— 
and damp dries clothes automatically. Along- 
side the laundry are 4 deep, roomy «crawers for 
storage of supplies. Here’s real compactness 
and modern “production line’’ efficiency! 


full-size, 1ecessed tub. In addition, it also has 
a modern streamlined lavatory, indirectly 
lighted medicine cabinet, and plenty of open 
and concealed shelves for storage space. Short 
pipe connections to the tub and lavatory 
assure instant hot. water. 


over and under your kitchen counters— 
more spacious cabinets. Beautifully de 
signed. And all up-to-date as can be, wit 

concealed pulls that spare your finger- 
nails. The paneled doors are thoroughly 
insulated for quiet operation. 
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speeds new homes nationwide 


BORG-WARNER’S “Ingersoll Utility Unit’? 
integrates KITCHEN...BATH...LAUNDRY...HEATING 
into one installation that saves time, space and money. 


PRODUCTION 


One more example of 
the ingenuity of 


BORG- 
WARNER 


which benefits almost 
every American every day* 


through the automotive, 
aviation, marine and farm 
implement industries and 
the production of Norge 
home appliances! These 
units form Borg-Warner, 
Executive Offices, Chicago: 





lust what every woman wants! Top architects have proved B-W’s “Ingersoll Utility Unit” 
ideal for low and medium cost houses. Within and on three sides of a central core, B-W has 
grouped all the equipment for maximum convenience. It is designed to be mass-manufac- 
tured by methods similar to those used in making automobiles, assuring faster construction 
at lower cost. (To benefit the greatest number speedily, the Standard model, without laundry 
and with certain other modifications, is being produced first for project homes. See below.) 
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BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER 
INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER 
SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPER- 
CHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL 
* DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT 
VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL 
¢ LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. + 
MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
CARBURETER ¢ MECHANICS UNI- 
VERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN « 
MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE 
* NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE 
PRODUCTS « PESCO PRODUCTS « 
ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING 
DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 
PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER 
GEAR CO., LTD. * WISCONSIN 
TRANSMISSION 












*For example 19 of the 20 makes go 
motor cars contain essential parts made 
B-W...every commercial plane 
has aboard vital B-W equipment...9 
out of every 10 farms speed food pro- 
duction the B-W way. 


Big, modern refrigerator —with just the right tem- 
peratures and degrees of humidity available for 
perfect storage of everything from frozen foods 
to dry staples. It’s a dependable B-W ‘‘Norge”’ 
ger- and comes equipped with the famous long-life 


The Standard model, a simplified version which 


eliminates the laundry, is already in volume pro- by 


duction. Projects now using, or planning to use, 
this model are located in Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Columbus, Ohio; Enid, Okla.; Toledo, Ohio; 


~Rollator”” compressor, and the exclusive “Night 
Watch ’.This latter device automatically defrosts 
the refrigerator each midnight. 


Springfield, Mo.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Mineola, L. I., N. Y.; Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; Peoria, Ill. and Seattle, Wash. 
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RESERVED 


-e-a gondola for two 


HETHER you glide along the Grand Canal under 

the witchery of a Venetian moon or visit other 
glamorous places ... in Italy. Spain, France. Greece, 
Egypt. the Holy Land . . . nowhere else will you find 
such sheer adventure and delight as in the lands border- 
ing the Mediterranean. 


Here. American Export will bring to American travelers, 
in the not too distant future, the rich experience of a 
Mediterranean cruise—with a fleet of modern passenger 
liners designed to exacting American standards of 
comfort and pleasure. 


Here. too, American Export will continue to foster the 
best traditions of our American Merchant Marine with 
fast. dependable cargo liners operated on schedules 
keyed to American needs. 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 





LETTER 





(Continued from Page 2) 
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value. But credit for pointing out the value 
of weather-map navigation so forcefully 
rightly belongs to the airship. 
C. E. RosENDani 
Toms River, N. J. 


Newsweek's thanks to Vice Admiral 
Rosendahl, U.S.N. Retired, for his comment. 
The admiral, longtime expert on lighter-thun- 
air craft, was formerly chief of naval airship 
training and experimentation at the Nuva 
Air Station at Lakehurst, N. J. 

General Remarks 

I am proud to have made NEwswecx’s 
Foreign Affairs Section (Jan. 20) and am 
grateful that I was treated so kindly. 

Lucius D. Cray 
Lieutenant General, U.S. Army 
Deputy Military Governor 
Office of Military Government 
for Germany ( U.S.) 


nl 


Return of the Star 

You just can’t imagine how happy yoa 
made me when I read your excellent account 
of Mme. Flagstad, in the Feb. 3 issue of 
NEwswEEK, and about her coming to the 
United States. Ever since she left this cour 
try in April 1941, I have been . . . wishing 
she would come back, because I heard he 
when she came to Dayton and she is a 
wonderful Wagnerian singer. I, for one, wel 
come her back and wish her all the good 
fortune in the world as she again launches 
her career. 


Myrw SMITH 
Dayton, Ohio 


Freeze Play 

Anent your cover page of Feb. 17, caa 
anyone tell us why girl skaters, in the frigid 
depths of winter, wear almost nothing below 
the waist? 


Bruce WooprvuFF 


Madison, Tenn. 








Keystone Culver 


Pleats: The long and short of ’em 


Probably freedom of movement. Notice 
the difference between Miss Merrill (le{t), 
and a 1920 ice queen. 

BQ 
Prognosis 

No matter how I can phrase it, in the end 
I can only say thanks for your wonderful 
story in Newsweek, (Feb. 10) on the Re- 
habilitation Institute. Your understanding 
and authentic handling of the subject sur- 
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passed even my hopes for the excellent job 
[knew you would do. 

It was a real achievement, and one which, 
because of its clarity and all-inclusive ap- 
proach to the problem, will be a continuing 
contribution to the whole program. 


Howarp A. Rusk, M.D. 
Executive Vice Chairman 
New York University Bellevue 
Bellevue Medical Center Fund 
_— 
Man’s Best Friend 
In the Feb. 10 issue of NEWSWEEK I ran 
across the picture of three dogs sadly mourn- 
ing their canine friend’s death. 
It only proves that dogs, like humans, 
have hearts and souls. It is an extraordinary 





International 


A dog’s love: In death as in life 


picture in that such a sight is rarely seen. 

Orchids to photographer Leonard Victor 
for being so alert. Such a picture is to -be 
admired and prized. 























WiLuiaM V. Jones, S 2/c 


FPO, New York City 


@ The picture should be a warning to all 
drivers to be as careful of four-footed pedes- 
trians as they are (sometimes) of two. 


WiLuiaAM C. HarpDING 
New York City 


Border Business 

In the Feb. 8 issue of your magazine 
there appears an article devoted to a dis- 
cussion of possible plans of U.S. Steel in 
view of the approaching depletion of their 
high-grade iron-ore deposits in the Mesabi 
Range. One of ‘the possible courses of action 
which you discuss is the development of 
high-grade ore deposits in Labrador and the 
construction of a railroad to tidewater, on 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

It would interest many of your readers, I 
am sure, to learn how U.S. Steel could per- 
form this operation in view of the fact that 
all the deposits of iron ore so far discovered 
in Labrador are owned and controlled by 
Hollinger Consolidated—a strictly Canadian 
enterprise. 

FRANK CHRISTY 


Riverside, Calif. 


Because American steelmakers are the big- 
gest buyers of iron ore, anyone with ore to 
sell, including the Canadians, probably 
would dicker with them, either for produc- 
tion or for sale of ore lands. Historically, na- 
tional boundaries have not been insuperable 
barriers to business. The decision to utilize 
lower-grade Mesabi ore was made not on 
the basis of national boundaries, but strictly 
on a dollars and cents basis. 
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GOODS ate proving one of the spearheads of in- 
dustry’s drive to cut production costs. When pro- 
duction methods come up for consideration, extensive 
possibilities of savings through broader use of belt- 
ing and hose often are found. Improved materials 
handling may be achieved with modern conveyor belt 
systems, new belt-driven machinery may pay for itself 
in a few months, countless other operations may be 
performed faster, better by use of hose. Whatever the 
application, maximum economy is assured with Re- 
public Industrial Rubber Goods. The unsurpassed 
quality of Republic products is a matter of industry’s 
own records from coast to coast. Consult your Re- 


public Distributor. 


MORE SERVICE FROM 
RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


Oivis!ton 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


‘ 












REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS » Oven LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
YOUNGSTOWN, O WAY CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 


When your business is moving, 


use the new HIGHWAY 
WAREHOUSEMAN’S VAN 


Every move can be a profitable 
move when you use the extra cub- 
age, the easy handling, the maximum 
convenience of the new Highway 
Warehouseman’s Van. It’s tailored 
to the job, in every modern feature. 


Integra] frame construction means 
greater strength without unneces- 
sary weight. Low loading height and 
generous doors make for fast, easy 
Joading and unloading. Other ad- 
vantages include bigger, safer brakes, 
dust-tight and water-tight joints, 
the extra years of low-cost opera- 


tion engineered into every Highway 
vehicle. Over a quarter-century of 
trailer-building experience means 
top-value when you say “Highway ” 


Remember, Highway products are 
manufactured in Highway’s own 
modern factories—not merely as- 
sembled. These factories include 
Highway’s own foundry, forge and 
machine shops. Write today for new 
full-color folder giving specifications 
on this great new Highway Ware- 
houseman’s Van. It pays to let your 
next trailers be Highways! 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at Edgerton, Wis. * Stoughton, Wis. * Farmingdale, L.]., N.Y. 


Commercial Truck Trailers + Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 








This new Highway Windsplitter 
distinguishes all Highway Ware- 
houseman’s Vans, ‘‘Clippers,”’ and 
‘‘Freightmasters’”” now being pro- 
duced. Watch for it wherever you 
£0, on every U.S. Highway! 


HIGHWAY “““ TRAILERS 
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CONTINENTAL COUPS: The Foreign Af 
fairs department seems to have outdone 
itself this issue. Three separate reports, 
all of an exclusive nature, highlight this 
week’s European coverage. Two of them, 
the box on page 36 describing the lag in 
planning U.S. foreign policy toward 
Germany and the piece on the same page 
concerning British socialization in the 
Ruhr, have direct bearing on the coming 
Moscow conference. The exclusive story 
of Communist recruiting methods for 
underground groups in France, on page 
39, also will cause some raising of eye- 
brows by readers here and abroad. 
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TOURING TALKERS: Neither Raymond 
Moley nor Henry Hazlitt likes the arm- 


chair and fireside approach to the prob- 


lems they write about. They prefer to get 
out and about, to talk and to 
listen. Both columnists have 
just returned from southwest- 
erly tours. Moley got as far as 
San Antonio on a tight schedule 
of addresses before business 
groups along the way. Al- 
though he suffered a slight case of ° ee 
er’s spavin” from catching trains, Moley 
enjoyed: the exclusive Order of the Brass 
Hats from the St. Louis Advertising Club, 
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a stimulating audience at the Dallas 
Salesmanship Club, a luncheon at San 
Antonio, a visit with ex-Vice President 
“Texas Jack” Garner, and the keys to 
the city of New Orleans from 
Mayor De Lesseps S. Morrison. 
Hazlitt kept right on going 
across the Rio Grande, on a 
combined vacation, speaking, 
and material-gathering jaunt to 
Mexico. He lectured before the 
Instituto de Economia in Mexico City as 
well as the Instituto Tecnologico. Hazlitt 
soon will take off for Switzerland to 
attend an international conference of 
leading economists and political writers. 
In addition, the “Business Tides” colum- 
nist intends to visit some of the principal 
countries for a series of NEWSWEEK ar- 
ticles on Europe’s economic condition. 
READER ROUTINE: Dr. Rush E. Caste- 
law of Kansas City, a Newsweek old- 
timer, has confided to us his own 
particular way of reading the magazine, 
and his letter brought to mind other com- 
munications on the same subject. The 
habits of Dr. Castelaw are not eccentric: 
he looks at the cover picture, reads all 
the letters, and then Periscope and Wash- 
ington Trends. “I then leaf the magazine 
all the way through; I look at all the pic- 
tures and read all the advertisements . 
At my next reading session, I read, rather 
carefully, perhaps 75 per cent of the en- 
tire contents of NEwsweeEk.” That’s a con- 
servative approach when you consider 
some of the other 
methods described 
to us. Some read all 
the signed columns 
first; some go 
through and_ pick 
out all the shortest 
items. One fellow 
confessed an_ idio- 
syncrasy of reading 
Periscope, item by item, backward. Other 
reader-writers say they go through the 
whole issue in that same reactionary di- 
rection. Our favorite, an ex-printer, even 
boasts that he sometimes reads it upside 
down—just to show it can be done. 


THE COVER: Maria Costas, an 8-year-old 
orphan of Yannina, Greece, symbolizes 
the continuing want of Europe’s children 
struggling for existence in the wake of 
the second world war. Today, there is 
real famine in such countries as Russia 
and Rumania. Maria is a test case to de- 
termine whether the Greek War Relief 
Association will be able to reach its goal 
of feeding 1,200,000 children, for 
UNRRA food is no longer available. The 
problem confronting Americans today is 
how much assistance should go to the 
peoples before the iron curtain and how 
much to those behind it (see page 30). 
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Ever write the same sentence 100 times? 


Addressograph Class 1900 
—one of many models in a 
complete line. 


a JOHNNY found it tiresome and 
| tedious to write the same thing over 
and over. Found it easy to make errors. too. 


How many people in your business have 
to write the same information over and over? 
Chances are that in every department you 
have people writing the same names. de- 
sc RES, part numbers, ete.. over and over 
by hand and by typewriter. It’s punishment 
for them, too. It’s frequently inaccurate. It’s 


always costly. 


The Addressograph method is the fastest, 


most accurate inethod of putting words and 


figures on business forms. It saves whenever 
you have to write the same information 
repeatedly. You can write up to 5000 words 
or 30,000 figures a minute with complete 
accuracy. You can use Addressograph sim- 
plified business methods in every department 
of your business—with existing systems and 
routines. You can use Addressograph alone 
or in conjunction with other office machines. 


Call the Addressograph representative n 
your city for all the money-saving facts. 
Ade dressograph - Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


ddress ograph 


DHeUl- meee BEE US Pal OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addresevgraph and Multigrapb are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Capital Straws 


Aamiral Nimitz plans to retire as 
Chief of Naval Operations in June. Pos- 
sible successors: Admiral Denfeld or 
Admiral Blandy . . . A private poll by 
the Federation of American (Atomic) 
Scientists last week showed the senators 
standing 54 to 41 for confirmation of 
Lilienthal as chairman of the Atomic 


Energy Commission . . . President Tru- 


maui request tor $350,000,000 to con 
tae foreign rele work where UNRRA 
lave ‘ai is headed for a storm in the 


House . . . Assistant Attorney General 
John F. Sonnet, who handled the legal 


case against John L. Lewis, is thinking 
of resigning . . Gael Sullivan, Hanne- 
gan’s energetic ‘deputy at Democratic 
National Headquarters, is asking the 
White House for a voice in picking topics 
for Truman’s press conferences. 


Dewey’s Labor Voice 

Sen. Irving Ives of New York is be- 
coming a key figure to watch on labor 
legislation. He’s one of the Senate’s most 
careful students of labor matters. What 
he does is being interpreted as having 
Dewey backing. Though Ives’s thinking 
in the past has been somewhat to the 
left of Dewey’s, their positions from now 
on are likely to be parallel. 


Budget Bill Race 


House appropriations subcommittees 
are racing against each other to get their 
departmental budget bills into shape. 
The reason is that the over-all budget 
ceiling may put the squeeze on the last 
bills to be reported out. Subcommittee 
members usually are advocates as well 
as knife wielders when it comes to allot- 
ments for agencies under their jurisdic- 
tion. Frequently they have pet projects 
and services under their care which they 
don’t want to see trimmed if other mem- 
bers’ “pets” benefit from larger slices. 
Thus advocates of farm, roads, rivers and 
harbors, Veterans, and military projects 
are pushing hard to get their appropria- 
tions bills in ahead of the ceiling squeeze. 


National Notes 

Attorney General Clark is considering 
a proposal for transferring the Justice 
Department’s Immigration Service to the 


to the FBI . . . The Agriculture Depart- 
ment is facing a possible 42% cut in 
funds in the House ‘subcommittee con- 
sidering its budget. The school-lunch pro- 
gram is slated to be dropped and 
heavy cuts made in the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration and Farmers Home 
Administration . . . A $500,000,000 bill 
just introduced in Pennsylvania swells 
veterans’ bonus measures now pending in 
state legislatures to more than $2,000,- 
000,000. Illinois, Michigan, and Rhode 
Island already have approved bonus 
bonds totaling $675,000,000 . . . Interior 
Under Secretary Oscar Chapman hints 


he'll resign after the 1948 budget for his 
department is approved... . John Good: 


{Je fomer genera one who rele 
George Alen fhe RPC boar, sted 


t0 ioe chairman. 


Retiring Democrats 


They may change their minds in the 
meantime, but four top-ranking Demo- 
cratic leaders in the House have indi- 
cated to friends that they will not be 
candidates for reelection. They are: Mi- 
nority Leader Rayburn, Carl Vinson of 
Georgia, ranking Democrat on the Armed 
Services Committee; Mike Monroney of 
Oklahoma, who guided the Congressional 
Reorganization Act through the House, 
and Robert Doughton of North Carolina, 
former chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 


Labor Shadow Boxing 


Merger maneuvers between AFL Presi- 
dent Green and CIO President Murray 
can be written off as little more than 
shadow-boxing for public position. This 
is cynically understood by members of 
peace negotiating teams appointed by 
both sides. They will play out their roles, 
but at the end the AFL and CIO prob- 
ably will be as far apart as ever. 


Atomic Budget History 


The legislative history of the wartime 
atom bomb appropriations is being com- 
piled by Senator Thomas of Oklahoma for 
publication as a Senate document. It will 
recount how he and Senator Bridges, as 
ranking members of the appropriations 
subcommittee handling the matter, tucked 
away the original $800,000,000 item and 
subsequent requests in appropriation bills 
without arousing suspicions of their col- 
leagues. Also included will be details of 
the first super-secret conference at which 
ex-Secretary Stimson revealed the pur- 
pose of the appropriation. Thomas has 


other senators who were “in” on the 
secret--Barkley and White, the two party 
leaders—to submit memoranda and recol- 
lections about the conference. 


Trivia 

While recuperating in Mississippi from 
the recent cancer operation that necessi- 
tated removal of part of his jawbone, 
Senator Bilbo entertains friends with this 
remark: “David took the jawbone of an 
ass and slew 10,000 Philistines. But wait 
until you see me back in action” 
When a friend asked Senator Taft recently 


if he intended to become a Presidential 


candidate, he replied: “No mere than any 
ater congressman or senator” Then, a 


anaerhghit headed a governor 


mn) on Martins way of spanking 


noisy members of the House is to remind 
them “that hundreds of people are in the 
galleries and some might be your con- 
stituents.” 


PPP PP PP PP PDP DP 


Trends Abroad 


Rassian diplomats have told their 
satellite United Nations colleagues that 
the Soviet Union will refuse to partici- 
pate in the International Refugee Organ- 
ization . . . the Soviet trading mission 
in France has offered a French firm the 
agency for the sale of Soviet tractors in 
Latin America and the Near East. It 
promised the French firm that it would 
be able to undersell all competitors by 
at least 25% . . . Australian officials esti- 
mate about 20,000 U.S. veterans who 
served in Australia will return to settle 
when shipping and housing are available. 
Some 2,000 have come back already— 
most of them to marry Aussie girls, some 
to attend Australian schools under the 
U.S. GI Bill of Rights. 


Shift in Soviet Pressure 


Almost unnoticed except by diplo- 
matic experts, the Russians have shifted 
their expansionist pressure in recent 
weeks. They have eased their propa- 
ganda bombardment of Turkey and 
Iraq and are now liquidating the last 
vestiges of their venture in Iran. This 
Middle Eastern sector promised rich 
rewards—oil and outlets to the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea—but the 
defenses proved too hard. Their new 
objectives may prove softer and yield 
more. The experts believe a Communist 
Greece now is Russia’s No. 1 objective, 
with independence for Tunisia and 
French Morocco close behind. From a 
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Communist Greece they could exert 
pressure on Turkey and bid for an outlet 
through the Dardanelles. Independence 
of Tunisia and Morocco, with Commu- 
nist-dominated governments, would fur- 
ther extend Soviet influence in the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic gateway. 


Reds in Italian Army 


Allied as well as Italian army officers 
are greatly concerned about the recent 
appointment of Francesco Moranino, a 
27-year-old Communist leader, as Italy’s 
Under Secretary of War. Moranino is 
suspected of complicity in several po- 
litical murders. As Under Secretary he 
will be in a position to transfer military 
personnel, and it’s feared Communists or 
sympathizers will soon appear in stra- 
tegic positions giving them de _ facto 
control of the army. Communists already 
are penetrating into vital services like 
quartermaster, ordnance, and _ intelli- 
gence. There also are reliable reports 
that the party holds sizable arms caches 
at many points in Italy. 


The Anglo-Soviet Alliance 

The British are feverishly preparing a 
draft of a revised Anglo-Soviet alliance 
so as to forestall the Russians from pre- 
senting their draft first. Stalin’s blunt 
suggestion that a stronger military alli- 
ance was desired isn’t the only reason 
for the haste. The British know that the 
Russian draft will be unacceptable, 
and they don’t want to be maneuvered 
into a position where they will have to 
reject it. The provisions of the British 
draft will be almost identical with that of 
the British-French alliance now under 
negotiation. The British will argue that 
they could not offer more to the Russians 
than to their old ally, France. 


Foreign Notes . 


The new U.S. Ambassador to Britain, 
when appointed, will also act as Secre- 
tary Marshall’s deputy on a Big Four 
committee to decide the ultimate dis- 
position of Italian colonies. Some State 
Department officials prophesy that the 
U.S. will revert to its original plan of 
placing the colonies, with the exception 
of Cyrenaica, under Italian trusteeship 

. . the German firm of Daimler-Benz 
is working on a Diesel-engine passenger 
car . . . To get around the 750-yen-a- 
month salary restrictions imposed by the 
Japanese Government, Jap employers 
give workers a bonus in goods. One steel 
tube company distributes coke briquettes 
to employes, while a brewery adds 
twelve bottles of beer a month to every 
paycheck. 


¢ 





Sugar Outlook 

If Congress goes through with the 
threat to kill the OPA by withholding 
any further funds, the Agriculture De- 
partment, which handles all sugar im- 
ports, is prepared to take over distribution 


and price control of sugar. In such case 
consumer rationing probably would be 
dropped and allocations to industrial 
users controlled from the refiners’ level. 
Trade experts contend that rationing to 
individual users will no longer be neces- 
sary under the new allotments, which are 
sufficient to provide at least 35 pounds a 
person this year. Industrial allocations 
would be increased by about a third. 


Farm Price Support Cut 


Food-industry experts believe the prac- 
tice of upping price-support levels of food 
crops in which increased production is 
needed is on the way out. It’s believed 
the decision to keep the support price for 
the 1947 crop of soybeans at the 1946 
level marked the turn. Heretofore, the 
Department of Agriculture has given in 
to demands of producers, who each year 
have sought another hike. Conviction has 
been gradually developing that the dan- 
ger point is in sight and further increases 
might mean narrowing the spread be- 
tween the support price and the probable 
market price to a point where the gov- 
ernment would become the major pur- 
chaser. Despite production needs, sup- 
port prices from now on are expected to 
move back toward the 90% of parity 
standard. 


Surplus Ship Tangle 


The Maritime Commission is in the 
middle of a crossfire between American 
shipowners and the State Department. 
The shipping men, anxious to cash in on 
the currently busy cargo market, com- 
plained they were unable to charter or 
buy sufficient vessels as long as the Mari- 
time Commission continued to sell them 
to foreign purchasers. The commission 
extricated itself from that position by an 
unpublicized order temporarily canceling 
all such sales. Acting on its own volition 
as well as forwarding foreign complaints, 
the State Department promptly de- 
nounced the action, stating that the other 
nations needed the ships to earn the 
dollars to buy American goods. 


Auto Wage-Profit Scrap 

The CIO’s United Automobile Workers 
and the industry are squaring away for 
another battle of statistics. Tip-off will be 
a research report, not yet released, by 
which UAW President Reuther hopes to 
demonstrate startling profit figures in 
support of the union’s demand for a wage 
boost of 23% cents an hour. 


Business Footnotes 


Industry sources believe cotton textile 
prices may take a tumble before long. 
Current production is filling trade pipe- 
lines, while inflated prices are beginning 
to meet consumer resistance. Prices of a 
few lines already have plummeted .. . 
Michigan State College horticulturists 
hope to make possible mass-market dis- 
tribution of cut flowers through improved 
packaging. They are working on low-cost 


containers that would keep flowers fresh 
from grower to stores and customers . . , 
Railroad ties of laminated wood are 
being tested by a Western line. They 
cost more than timber ties but are 
harder and wear longer . . . Egg sur- 
pluses are building up so fast that in- 
creasing government purchases of dried 
eggs are necessary. These probably won't 
be sufficient to support shaky prices for 
more than another month. 


. 





Radio Notes 


Asc is tempting Humphrey Bogart 
with offers for a new mystery series . . . 
Talent agents are scurrying around for 
new sponsors for at least a dozen top- 
flight programs that will be canceled for 
next season. The latest casualty is the 
Bob Burns show for Anacin . . . Al Jolson, 
one of the wealthiest performers in show 
business, couldn’t be persuaded by two 
$13,500-a-week offers to put on his own 
program. He prefers to wait until next 
fall at least . . . Corliss Archer again will 
be the summer replacement for Hilde- 
garde, who’s not likely to return for 
Campbell’s Soups next season. 


Movie Lines 


Feature shorts depicting life in the 
U.S. will be produced by RKO-Pathé for 
overseas distribution by the State Depuart- 
ment’s International Information Office. 
They'll be made in eighteen languages... 
Insiders report that sneak previews of 
“The Farmer’s Daughter” indicate Loretta 
Young’s emergence as one of the top 
Hollywood comediennes . . . Walt Disney 
plans to sue Monogram’s King brothers if 
they go ahead with announced plans for 
filming “Cinderella.” Disney claims his 
writers and illustrators have been working 
on the story for nearly seven years . . . 
Film rights for Eric Hodgins’s “Mr. 
Blandings Builds His Dream House” have 
been sold to RKO for a reported $125.00. 

. Sally Rawlinson, daughter of the 
silent-screen hero Herbert Rawlinson. has 
been given star status in a series of 
Paramount shorts. 


Book Notes 


A full-length biography of Frank 
Sinatra, based on the profile by E. J. 
Kahn Jr. in the New Yorker, will be 
published by Harpers next month. IIlus- 
trated with pictures of Sinatra from the 
age of 4, it will be titled “The Voice’ 

Betty Smith’s “A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn” now is published in sixteen 
foreign languages, latest being Greek and 
Hungarian . | . Helen Haberman’s torth- 
coming novel, “Justice Is a Woman.” is 
a story about large New York law firms. 
She authored “How About Tomorrow 
Morning?”, a satirical story about the 
advertising business . . . Harnett Kane, 
author of “New Orleans Woman.” is 
writing a biographical novel about Varina 
Howell Davis, wife of Jefferson Davis. 
The title is “The President’s Wife.” 
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Average Age Now 
Almost 9 Years! 





ONLY FORD TRUCKS GIVE YOU 
ALL THESE LONG-LIFE FEATURES! 


Your choice of two great engines: the 
100-H.P. V-8, the 90-H.P. Six . . . Triple-life 
Silvaloy V-8 connecting red bearings 
Directed-flow crankcase ventilation . . . 
Rust-proofed valve springs, shot-blasted for 
durability .. . Sealed-dry, air-cooled distrib- 
utor... Micro-finished, oil-retaining cylinder 
walls. ..Load-free axle shafts .. . Flight- 
light 4-ring oil-saving pistons . . . Smooth- 
grip, easy-pressure, semi-centrifugal clutch. 





Operators know it... regis- 
trations show it . . . Ford 
Trucks last longer! Accord- 
ing to official state figures, 7 
out of 11 Ford Trucks regis- 
tered since 1928 are still on 
the job! Only the costliest 
makes equal that record! 
What’s more, over half of all 
Ford Trucks on the job are at 
least 9 years old! With Ford 
Trucks, you get more reli- 
ability, more on-the-job serv- 
ice, because Ford Trucks are 
engineered and built to last 


longer. The figures proye it. 

And there’s more besides — 
32 important new engineer- 
ing advancements in the great 
new Ford Trucks now being 
built—32 engineering addi- 
tions that make for even 
greater economy, lower oper- 
ating costs and longer life! 
More/than 100 body-chassis 
combinations! Get all the 
facts today about these Ford 
Trucks that last longer! See 
your Ford Dealer! 


Sire 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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Republican solidarity is cracking up so fast in the Senate that 
something approaching nonpartisan lawmaking is in prospect. 


GOP Senators will split on labor control legislation and tax re- 
duction as they already have on the budget, tariff policy, and 
even the Lilienthal nomination. 


Democratic minority members also are divided on major issues. 
Divisions on all upcoming legislation will crisscross party lines. 


Truman will have latitude for maneuver as a result. The Ad- 
ministration bloc in the upper branch will be strong enough 
to wield the balance of power in some cases. 

j oe 


R gid discipline is the rule in the House, in contrast with the 

‘nate. Speaker Martin is in such complete control of the big 
iiepublican membership that Minority Leader Rayburn has re- 
conciled himself to futile protests for the time being. 


Republican differences will start showing up in the House, 
however, when individual appropriation bills are debated. 
These will invite logrolling and regional alliances. 


Republican leaders in both branches are planning to jam 
through all must legislation for a July adjournment, however ob- 
streperous the Senate turns out to be. They are becoming sensi 
tive to Democratic do-nothing charges. 


Portal-to-portal pay bills are marked for first priority. But dis- 
agreements about details between the House and Senate may 
delay final action for several weeks. 


Universal training may be added to the Republican priority list. 
It has picked up support as result of the definite abandonment 
of selective service and public-opinion polls showing that it is 
gaining acceptance. 


Legislation already on the list: anti-third term amendment, cer- 
tain industry control renewals, labor control, tax reduction, Pres- 
idential succession, and appropriations. 

e 


Outlawing of jurisdictional strikes and secondary boycotts now 
appears certain. Majority agreement on these measures is 
gradually emerging from the Senate Labor Committee hearings. 


Other proposals that seem to command majority support: 
amendment of the Wagner Act to permit employers to talk 
freely with their employes about union matters and to require 
secret strike balloting. 


Ball’s antimonopoly approach to the labor problem is losing 
ground. There is slight chance that the Senate will outlaw the 
closed shop or industrywide bargaining. 

e 


A drive to tighten security is getting under way throughout the 
government. It is particularly severe in Marshall’s State De- 
partment (see page 28). 


A recheck on the loyalty of all employes of the State Depart- 
ment, no matter how Jong they have worked there, will soon 
be undertaken. Acting Assistant Secretary Peurifoy has ordered 
that everyone be subjected to examination, including himself. 


Congress probably will be asked by Marshall for permanent 


authority to dismiss employes whose loyalty is doubtful regard- 
less of civil-service regulations. 


A Senate investigation of the newsprint shortage will be 
pushed but not along the lines originally marked out by Murray 
of Montana, former chairman of the Small Business Committee, 


A study of supply, demand, and distribution is planned by Re- 
publican members of the committee. They hope to find ways of 
making more paper available. Murray’s idea was to concentrate 
on charges that a monopoly is responsible for the shortage. 


Death of The Philadelphia Record and sale of its paper con- 
tracts to The Philadelphia Bulletin may be studied as a case 
history in point. 

* 


Business controls are no longer an issue in Congress. Both 
Republicans and Democrats agree that they should be aban- 
doned as rapidly as possible. 


Disagreements about the rate of decontrol are developing, how- 
ever, within the industries affected. 


Allocation of pig iron to the home-construction industry, by vol- 
untary agreement when government control powers expire 
March 31, may be worked out by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration to avert a showdown fight over iron distribution. 


Some kind of Rubber Control Authority probably will be voted 
by Congress. But differences between tire makers and importers 
are delaying an agreement on the kind of bill to be enacted. 


A 1948 census of business and industry probably will be 
authorized by the Republican Congress even though Repub- 
lican opposition blocked the project at the last session. 


An economy argument for taking the inventory in 1948 rather 
than 1950, as provided by present law, is changing Republican 
minds. The Census Bureau will have time and personnel for it 
next year but will be occupied with its population count in 1950 
and would have to expand to do both jobs at once. 


Democrats ambitious for the Vice Presidential nomination will 
start engineering booms for themselves shortly. Now that Tru- 
man’s nomination is taken for granted, second prize has become 
the highest available Democratic honor. 


Truman will probably pick his own running mate in the end, 
but the candidates will try to maneuver themselves into favor. 


Hannegan is in for trouble now that it appears certain that he 
will hang on to the Democratic chairmanship indefinitely. Byrd 
and other conservatives never have forgiven him for his pro- 
labor leanings in the last campaign. 


Quick disposal of surplus war property will be demanded by a 
Senate subcommittee studying the problem. Chairman Fergu- 
son will emphasize the high cost of disposals under present pr0- 
cedures of the War Assets Administration. 


Creation of a permanent War Assets Office within the Com- 


merce Department, as advocated by some Democrats, is un- 
likely. 
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Truck owners will operate them—drivers will 
drive them—with greater pride than ever before. 
They’re the new KB Models of Interna- 
tional Trucks—outstanding products of ad- 
vanced design, engineering and research — 
newly styled with flowing lines sharply ac- 
cented by gleaming chrome, and with 95 
features and improvements variously incor- 
porated throughout 15 basic models. 


And fully qualified to do their jobs with 
new economy, new ease of operation, 
and the rugged stamina for which 








Internationals are famous! 


They’re the finest values in more 
than 40 years of International Truck 
history. And International values 
have always been outstanding — so 
outstanding that for 16 years more 

heavy-duty Internationals have 





Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’’ every Sunday! 


NBC Network. See newspaper for time and station. 


lisounctng - NEW MODELS 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


served American commerce and industry than 
any other make. 


In the complete International Line there’s 
the right truck for every hauling job. And 
back of every truck is specialized International 
Service—supplied by the nation’s largest 
company -owned truck- service organization, 
International Branches—and by International 
Dealers everywhere. 

Yes, the new KB Internationals will be 
owned and driven with pride—with pride and 
profit— because these rugged trucks perform 
with unbeatable economy. 

Motor Truck Division — 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 4 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, III. 

Other International Harvester Products: 


FARM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL POWER «+ REFRIGERATION 





* The first boat powered by steam, built by Williem Henry, end tested on the Conestoga River, neer Lancaster, Pa., in 1763. 


Management and work were needed to build the first steamboat* 


Even the genius of William Henry — who 
helped emancipate man from the drudgery of 
hand labor — would have achieved nothing 
without sound management. Maker of the 
famous “Kentucky Rifle,” Henry was also an 
able inventor of labor saving machines. In 
1763, he built the world’s first steamboat, that 
later inspired Robert Fulton. Henry combined 
management ability with imagination and 
energy to build a successful business. He 
typified the qualities that has made America 
productive. ¥ 


Without able management to harness our in- 
ventive genius, and make it useful, our econ- 
omy would still be back in the stage of primi- 
tive household industries. Sound management 
has transformed scarcity into abundance ~. . 


has made possible a large population that en- 
joys the world’s highest standard of living. 
How far we go from here may easily depend 
upon how well everyone appreciates the old 
fashioned virtues. Even able management ¢an 
achieve little unless an -honest day’s work is 
given for a day’s wages. 


Steam transportation became modern and ef- 
ficient only when friction in moving parts was 
conquered. In this development, SUSE ball 
and roller bearings have played a major role. 
Made in many sizes and types, SUC bear- 
ings prove in steamships throughout the world 
that they are: 


THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


oKF 
BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


akKF 


Puts the 


RIGHT BEARING ey, * 


in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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THE REPUBLIC: Fallot Sound and Fury 


For those whose view is invariab)y 
through glasses of the darkest hue, last 
week was tailored to .order: 

«€ Im Europe, hunger was on the march 
as it had not been im a quarter of a 
century (see page 30). 

«€ In the field of Soviet-American rela- 
tions, Russia pulled farther away than 
ever from its former ally: (1) It again 


ejected the American plan for inter- 





ws the basis for an official protest 
page L8/). 


@€ In Washington, Congress, in session 
nearly two months, still had not passed 
a major bill or settled a single major 
controversy between the differing Demo- 
cratic executive and the Republican legis- 
lative branches. 

And if these events were not dim 
enough, there was always the weather. 
Half the nation’s population felt the 
frigid grip of winter as a storm approach- 
ing blizzard proportions hit the Eastern 
Seaboard, culminating a month of freak- 
ish cold that had touched virtually every 
section of the country. 

But if most Americans were greatly 
concerned, the evidence was not at hand. 
Six years of war and a year and a half 
‘of postwar crises had long since condi- 
tioned them to trouble. Their mood: with 
spring only a month away, most of it 
would be forgotten anyway. 


Lilienthal Line-up 


In all the pother over international 
atomic control, no one had ever sug- 
gested such an amazingly simple solu- 
tion: If the United States couldn’t keep 
the secret of the atom bomb indefinitely, 
asked Sen. Kenneth McKellar, then why 
didn’t the government destroy the secret 
so that no other nation could get it? 

Chester I. Barnard, president of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of New _ Jersey, 
gasped. Patiently, he explained that it 
wasn’t possible to destroy the secret of 
the bomb, although the bomb might well 
destroy the world. Did Barnard believe 
in the American form of government, 
McKellar demanded. Barnard said he 
did. Was his loyalty unimpeachable? Yes, 
answered Barnard, it was. 

It was the fourth week of McKellar’s 





\ NN ANd d We =~ WY) 


“ited 6 4 Comparatively obscure 
nwrtion by a State Department official 


(see 


one-man filibuster against the confirma- 
tion of David E. Lilienthal as chairman 
of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission (Newsweex, Feb. 24), a 


week of ups and downs for the bitter, 


elderly Tennessean. 

The Senate Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee was growing increasingly more an- 
noyed—and increasingly less impressed 
—by MckKellar’s stubborn insistence that 


Lilienthal report, appeared to urge Lilien- 
thal’s confirmation, McKellar countered 
by questioning Thomas's loyalty. 


To McKellar’s question-why couldn't 
the atom-bomb secret be kept?—Thomas 


AUWEKE ACC Was Heeauge He (WK 

mental tacts concerning atomic chain 
reactions were widelv known. They had 
been published the 
he declared. 

MeKellar looked startled. “Im abso- 
‘ately astonished at that. I thought nobody 
knew about it until Hiroshima.” Then 
he added: “If you have given it [the 
atom-bomb secret] away, I'd like for you 
to tell us.” : 


And Money Too: To Hickenlooper, 


long before war, 


RO BOK UW ELE QR QMO RE 
Wn} Ye ehevon- Mena) peypon) wo) Sone was eransbed by MeKedbar's 


the Baruch plan, was a plot to hand the 


atom bomb to Russia, and that Lilien- 
Constarnt- 


tha) himse)! was pro-Russian. 
ly, as McKellar declaimed, Sen. Arthur 


*H. Vandenberg of Michigan burst out 


laughing in his face. Other committee 
members, less good-humored, tongue- 
lashed him angrily. 

Bombs Away: On Monday, Feb. 17, 
McKellar intoned: “I pray God we will 
never have an international agreement 
to control atomic energy.” The next day, 
he accused Harry A. Winne, 
vice president of the General 
Electric Co., who helped to 
draft the Acheson-Lilienthal 
report, of aching to give the 
atom bomb away. At that, 
Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
of Iowa, chairman of the 
committee, grew livid. He 
‘turned on McKellar in rage. 
“No, senator,” he snapped, 
“your statements are com- 
pletely and utterly inaccu- 
rate.” 

McKellar leaped to his feet 
and shouted back at Hicken- 
looper, repeating his charges 
against Winne. Hickenlooper 
banged his gavel, banged it 
again, and roared that the 
hearing was recessed. 

Nor was Hickenlooper 
alone in his anger. Sen. Brien 
McMahon, Connecticut Dem- 
ocrat, fairly thundered pro- 
tests that McKellar was mak- 
ing the committee “ridicu- 
lous.” He declared that Mc- 
Kellar’s charges were “rag, 
tag, and bob-tail.” 

Still, McKellar persisted. 
On Wednesday, when Charles 
A. Thomas, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. vice president who also 
helped to write the Acheson- 


GUuestionng, he asserted hrnging Me- 
Kellar’s witnesses to Washington in many 
cases Bad beer “2 complete waste of 
public money.” He would end the hear- 
ings at the earliest possible moment. 

Hickenlooper’s decision was a_ blow 
to McKellar. But the Tennessean’s week 
had its compensations: Sen. Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio publicly joined the forces 
opposing Lilienthal. Off the record, Taft 
had made no secret of his sentiments. 
His announcement was phrased so em- 








Harris & Ewing 


McKellar: His plan was gaspingly simple 
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Keystone 


“New York Calling!” One voice of the United States was Mrs. Tatiana Hecker’s 


phatically, however, that it was likely to 
sway more than one on-the-fence Re- 
publican. 

The GOP leader called Lilienthal 
“temperamentally unfitted to head any 
important executive agency,” “too ‘soft’ 
on issues connected with Communism 
and Soviet Russia,” and “a_ typical 
power-hungry bureaucrat.” As chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, Taft 
said, Lilienthal had been “secretive and 
arbitrary,” had “followed methods of 
concealment, manipulation, and lack of 
candor,” and had been “guilty of dis- 
honest practices.” 

Coming from Taft, this was not merely 
strong language. It was a judgment, and 
Taft, as the most influential Repub- 
lican, would do everything within his 
power to make it the Senate’s judg- 
ment, too. 


News in Russian 


Anyone in Radio City could have told 
the State Department that its new pro- 
gram lacked B.O.* Broadcasting the 
American story to the Russians was like 
beaming Jack Benny to Mars. Even if 
people were listening, what would they 
make of it? 

True, the Voice of the United States 
of America spoke the language, but even 
that had its complications. Translated into 
Russian, a bourgeois love ballad like 
“Ain't Misbehavin’” lost its libido and 
became “I Am Not Doing Anything 
Wrong.” Mechanization and the war had 
changed the Russian language so much 





*In the ig of Variety, trade newspaper of 
show business, B.O. stands for box-office appeal, 


that the announcers and writers of the 
State Department’s Office of Interna- 
tiona! Information and Cultural Affairs, 
consulting their dictionaries in New York, 
were hard put to keep up with current 
Soviet slang. 

In still another way, it was plain that 
the State Department had qualms about 
its purposes. Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall had directed that the first 
regular daily series of American broad- 
casts to the Soviet Union contain « ily 
“pure and unadulterated truth.” Con- 
gress, appropriating for the program last 
July, had put it more neatly and more 
negatively: “no propaganda.” Would the 
truth make dull listening-to a people 
unaccustomed te it? 

‘Govorit New York’: Beginning 
Monday, Feb. 17, the State Department 
has daily sought the answer. At 1 p.m., 
New York time, a Russian-speaking Amer- 
ican citizen booms “Slushaite! Govorit 
New York!” (Attention! New York call- 
ing!) into an open microphone. His words 
span the Atlantic from eight East Coast 
short-wave transmitters and are picked 
up and rebroadcast by three 85,000- 
kilowatt transmitters in Munich, Ger- 
many. 

At 9 p.m., Moscow time, any of the 
100,000 Russian families which own a 
short-wave set can hear: 


@ News: Last week’s broadcast reported 
on the South Carolina lynching, New 
York prisons, inflation in China, a New 
York Times article on air safety by 
Charles A. Lindbergh, and the newspa- 
per reviews of John Steinbeck’s new 
novel, “The Wayward Bus.” 





@ Features: The first broadcast took 
twelve dreary minutes for a detailed ex- 
planation of the relationship of the 48 
states to the Federal government. A 
science feature described the use of pyri- 
benzamine in treating allergies and the 
new methods of detecting the infra-red 
rays in starlight. 

@ Music: Selections ranged from “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” to “Tur- 
key in the Straw” and Cole Porter's 
“Night and Day.” 

Gobbledygook and Legaloo: The 
first reactions from Moscow were dis- 
heartening: The Voice of the United 
States was “too highbrow” and “ama- 
teurish”; there was “too much talk .. . 
not enough entertainment.” 

Reaction in Harrisburg, Pa., was bad 
too. “Tedious” was one comment when 
Station WHP put the program, translated. 
on the air. The New York Post called it 
“an hour’s worth of interoffice memos. 
written in typical official gobbledygook 
and legaloo.” 

The State Department could ignore the 
opinions of Harrisburg and New York, but 
not the reaction from Moscow. This was 
mixed. Correspondents quoted some Rus- 
sian listeners as finding the program dull. 
Others'said it contained “real news” since 
there were a lot of American and interna- 
tional items which were not reported in 
the Soviet press. 


Spark From Steel 


Like Stalin, whose name means just 
that, George C. Marshall could be a man 
of steel, too. Last week, in his first clash 
with the Russians, he proved it. Under 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson’s state- 
ment before a Senate committee that 
Russian foreign policy was “an aggres- 
sive and expanding one” had aroused 
the ire of Foreign Minister Molotoft. 
Acheson’s remarks, Molotoff said, were a 
“rude slander and hostile to the Soviet 
Union.” His behavior had been “inad- 
missible.” 

On Monday, Feb. 17, Secretary Mar- 
shall replied to Molotoff: “Under our 
standards, a _ restrained comment on 
a matter of public policy is not a slan- 
der. Therefore, I know that on second 
thought you will not attribute hostility 
to frankness.” 

The Russians’ second thought sounded 
tinny: “not convincing.” 


es 


WYOMING: Yoo Hoo, California 


The chance for one tourist-minded state 
to take a jab at another was too good to 
pass up. Growing publicity for Califor- 
nia’s unprecedented traffic-accident rate 
(NEwswEEK, Feb. 3) prompted Dr. C. 
W. Jeffrey of the Wyoming State Legis- 
lature to intreduce a bill last week re- 
quiring all California drivers, upon en- 
tering Wyoming, to mount, fore and ait. 
red flags and at least two bells audible 
at 500 yards. 
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LABOR: Unclosed Shops 


Whatever Congress might do about the 
closed shop—and the best bet was nothing 
_the states were taking matters into their 
own hands. Already Florida, Virginia, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and Arizona had 
outlawed it. Last week three more states 
took similar action: 

( Gov. Ben T. Laney of Arkansas signed 
a bill making operative a 1944 constitu- 
tional amendment banning the closed 
shop. 

€ Gov. Jim Nance McCord of Tennessee 
signed a rural-sponsored bill prohibiting 
the denial of employment because of 
membership or nonmembership in a 
union. 

€ The Georgia Senate passed unani- 
mously and sent to the House a bill out- 
lawing the closed shop, and also banned 
the checkoff and mass picketing. 

To organized labor, the trend was 
plain. Nevertheless, the closed shop was 
still legal in all the great industrial states, 
and the Supreme Court had not yet deter- 
mined the constitutionality of the bans. 


Diehards 


Labor went the proverbial old guard 
one better. It not only wouldn't sur- 
render; it wouldn’t even retreat.» No 
matter how loud the public clamor might 
grow for laws curbing present union prac- 
tices, AFL President William Green and 
CIO President Philip Murray were united 
in their determination to fight any legis- 
Jation affecting organized labor, regard- 
less of what it might be. 

Labor’s best friends in the Senate 
pleaded with them. Wayne Morse, Ore- 
gon Republican, former public member 
of the National War Labor Board, warned 
sternly that given the “choice between no 
legislation and legislation that goes too 
far, I will have to vote for legislation 
that goes too far.” New York Republican 
Irving M. Ives, former dean of the Cor- 
nell School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, remonstrated: “You can’t just say, 
This won’t work, and that won't work.’ 
Don’t you agree that something has got to 
be done?” 

The answer was “No.” Appearing last 
week before the Senate Labor Committee, 
Green flatly rejected every bill under 
consideration as “ill-considered in the ex- 
treme.” Their enactment, he predicted, 
“would produce such great industrial 
confusion as to seriously undermine the 
present world positiow of the United 
States,” 

Vehemently, the 73-year-old AFL 
leader accused Joseph H. Ball, the Min- 
nesota Republican who introduced several 
of the bills, of attempting to destroy 
organized labor. Nor did Green spare the 
revised version of the Case bill, which 
Ball is sponsoring with Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio and H, Alexander Smith of New 
Jersey. It was, he charged, “vindictive.” 

Murray echoed his words, declaring 
that every labor bill thus far suggested 





would penalize labor in some way. “For 
what?” he exclaimed. “For labor’s record 
during the war? What crimes have these 
organizations committed except to offer 
efficiency and patriotism to America?” 

When Morse asked whether there were 
no labor abuses requiring legislative cor- 
rection, Murray remarked in his Scottish 
burr: “I do not know the abuses to which 
you refer.” 

However, the Senate committee did. 
And regardless of Green and Murray, it 
was certain to recommend laws against 
some of the abuses, at least. 


> oa 


WEATHER: Blizzard or Not 


The Dakotas could have told the East- 
ern Seaboard what a real blizzard was 
like. But they didn’t dare open their 
mouths last week. Eastern cities shivered 
under their worst snowfall since March 
1941. A storm had whipped out of the 
South, lashed the coast from the Caro- 
linas to Maine, and petered out toward 
Nova Scotia. 

Just like any Midwesterner, the New 
York Weather Bureau tried to belittle the 
big Eastern blow. It wasn’t a genuine 
blizzard, said the bureau: not windy 
enough; not cold enough. Whatever the 


» 


trains delayed. Planes were grounded. 
Schools shut down in many places. 

Consolation: The storm broke on the 
eve of the Washington’s birthday holiday 
week end, thus minimizing losses sut- 
fered by businesses. 


oo 


DISASTERS: ‘Like Bikini’ 


At 9:45 a.m. on Thursday, Feb. 20, 
the O’Connor Electro-Plating Corp. in 
downtown Los Angeles blew itself out 
of business and off the face of the earth. 
“The whole roof jumped into the air,” 
one witness said. “A cloud of smoke 
mushroomed into the air. Like the movies 
of the atomic-bomb explosion.” 

Los Angeles newspapers, too, com- 
pared the scene to Bikini, but the ex- 
plosion was not the city’s worst. In 1910, 
the dynamiting of The Los Angeles 
Times took twenty lives. Last week’s 
blast was bad enough: It killed at least 
fifteen persons, most of them employed 
by the electro-plating company, smashed 
the one-story plant into rubble, and 
damaged 300 buildings in the factory 
and residential area surrounding it. 

A boy riding a bicycle two blocks 
away was killed bv a flying piece of 
pipe; a woman in a store four doors from 








Associated Press 


To New Yorkers, it was a blizzard—and who cared what the Weather Bureau said? 


storm lacked meteorologically, Easterners 
felt at least it was all theirs. Its effects: 
€ Virginia bore the brunt; 27 inches cov- 
ered Dickenson County. Washington’s 
government offices closed early; buses 
and streetcars stalled. New York put a 
record army of 12,972 men to work, dig- 
ging out the city’s canyons. 

€ Philadelphia police resorted to patrol 
wagons and trucks to carry 26 expectant 
mothers to hospitals. 


@ Fifty-two deaths were reported as a 
result of the storm. Roads were blocked, 


the plant died of concussion; windows 
shattered 5 miles away. A cat and a duck 
on the scene escaped alive, however. 

Officials found a cause: a vat of per- 
chloric acid, used in aluminum plating, 
had exploded. 


Gory Red Arrow 


In the subfreezing predawn of Tues- 
day, Feb. 18, the 238 Navy trainees, 
midget entertainers, honeymooners, and 
just plain people aboard the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s Red Arrow, eastbound 
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from Detroit to New York, were uncon- 
cerned with their scenic if tortuous moun- 
tain crossing. They were trying to sleep. 
Not many even knew that the train’s up- 
hill climb to Gallitzin Tunnel, through 
the crest of the Alleghenies, was over. or 
that it was at last heading downhill 
toward the breath-taking vista of Horse- 
shoe Curve. Few sensed that the Red Ar- 
row, running 50 minutes behind schedule, 
was gradually picking up speed. 

At 3:25 a.m., as the Red Arrow swept 
around Bennington Curve, its twin loco- 
motives suddenly hopped the rails, tore 
up a hundred yards of track, and plunged 
over a 150-foot embankment into Gum 
Tree Hollow. They pulled a coach-bag- 
gage car, a diner, and three sleepers after 
them. Five other cars were derailed. Only 
four staved upright on the tracks. A 
sleek train was transformed within sec- 
onds into a mass of twisted, jagged steel. 
Rescue workers had to use acetylene 
torches to cut through the wreckage in 
search of survivors. As the toll reached 
23 dead and 127 injured, no one yet 
knew the precise cause of the disaster. 
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POLICY: Telling About Tito 


To Clark H. Getts, a lecture agent with 
offices on Park Avenue, New York, Rich- 
ard C. Patterson Jr. was a name that 
would fill auditoriums. As United States 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia, Patterson was 
Marshal Tito’s hunting companion and 
one day last summer, bought the dictator 
a tommy gun as a gift. Before he could 
give it to him, Yugoslav fighters machine- 
gunned an unarmed American transport 
plane, and Patterson, his opinion of Tito 
considerably shaken, made angry head- 
lines. 

At 61, Patterson, a gray-haired, sol- 
dierly man, had long had a reputation as 
big as a billboard: After service with 


Black Star 
Tito and Patterson (facing camera): What the ambassador said was off the record 


Pershing on the Mexican border and in 
the AEF, he helped organize the Ameri- 
can Legion. He had been a mining engi- 
neer in China, Commissioner of Correc- 
tion in New York City, president of the 
Travelers Aid Society, director of the 
YMCA, vice president of the National 
Broadcasting Co., chairman of Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum, and a New Deal Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce. 

What’s more, Patterson was anxious to 
talk about Yugoslavia. After hearing an 
off-the-record speech by the ambassador 
before the Dutch Treat Club in New 
York, Getts offered to book him on a 
speaking tour—thirteen lectures at $500 
each. Flattered, Patterson accepted; his 
fees would go to charity. To Under Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, he casually 
mentioned that he had received invita- 
tions for “one or two speeches.” Acheson, 
not realizing that the invitations came 
commercially, approved. 

Last week, as Patterson wound up his 
tour in Brooklyn, the State Department 
disclosed that it had done a lot of speak- 
ing, too. Some of the occasions: 


€ The Yugoslav. Embassy protested the 
undiplomatic tenor of Patterson’s inside 
story; he described the shooting down of 
American aviators as “plain murder”; he 
called the Tito regime a “bunch of gang- 
sters.” The State Department asked Getts 
to cancel the Patterson tour. Getts said 
cancellation would embarrass both him 
and the department; he agreed to whit- 
tle appearances down to nine off-the-rec- 
ord chats. 

€ The president of the Muskegon, Mich., 
Chamber of Commerce telephoned the 
State Department in high indignation: 
Ambassador Patterson’s appearance there 
was canceled on State Department orders. 
If the ban were not revoked, he would 
see that the local paper carried a banner 
headline: “Marshall Spreads Iron Curtain 
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Over Muskegon.” Although Muskegon 
was not on the list of authorized appear- 
ances, the department relented. 


@ Two days later, Rep. Ray J. Madden, 
Indiana Democrat, was on the phone. 
Patterson’s talk in Hammond that night 
had been called off. Hammond was not 
on the list, but the department again re- 
voked its ban. 


@ When Patterson spoke in St. Louis, 
The Post-Dispatch sent reporters who re- 
fused to be bound by an “off-the-record” 
agreement. The ambassador elected to 
give his substitute “on-the-record” lec- 
ture, which contained such teasers as: 
“Td like to tell you about the secret police 
...” The Post-Dispatch took it up ‘vith 
its Washington bureau, which took it up 
with the State Department. 

His odyssey over, Patterson said his 
only concern was that the true story of 
the Yugoslav regime should be conveyed 
to the American people. He would soon 
have another opportunity. Although it 
has not been announced publicly, he will 
not return to Belgrade. Another ambassa- 
dor already has been designated for the 
post. When Patterson’s retirement is made 
official, the Yugoslav protest will be an- 
swered, but the ex-ambassador will be 
free to tell his story as he chooses. 


Pa 


PEOPLE: Unlucky Lucky 


Charles Luciano, known as Lucky, wa: 
a tough little character, with squint eyes 
and wavy black hair, who made a busi 
ness out of girls named Jennie the Fac 
tory, Big Elsie, Nigger Ruth, and Coke) 
Flo. He did a gross of $12,000,005 | 
year and his labor costs were negligililc. 
One of his girls estimated that shi 
brought in $260 a week; of that, Lucky 
permitted her to keep $13 for herself. 
Nevertheless, he was never plagued by 


Associated Press 
Luciano: He found Havana too hot 
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labor unions and he was untroubled by 
strikes. Musclemen like Chappie, Jo-Jo, 
Cockeyed Louie, and Charlie Spinach 
took care of that. 

Luciano was head of the white-slave 
racket in New York, but that was only 
one of his numerous enterprises. He also 
was the country’s leading distributor of 
dope, and he ran a numbers racket. He 
was a power in Lower East Side politics 
and reputed head of the Eastern branch 
of the Unione Siciliana, American arm 
of the terrorist Italian Mafia. He was sus- 
pected of complicity in several murders, 
including that of his business rival, Dutch 
Schultz. 

Luciano’s was a highly competitive 
vocation. Nevertheless, he managed to 
live through it, which is one reason he 
was called Lucky. One night in October 
1929, for example, he was found in 
Staten Island, bound with wire, his mouth 
taped, his throat, chest, and shoulders 
badly slashed. It didn’t seem possible, but 
he recovered. A character named Legs 
Diamond (also known as the Clay Pigeon 
because so many gangsters had taken pot 
shots at him) generally was credited with 
this public service. However, Luciano 
himself wouldn’t talk. 

‘Good-by and Thanks’: But in 1936, 
Luciano’s luck ran out. His girls started 
singing to Thomas E. Dewey, then special 
rackets prosecutor; and Lucky, found 
guilty of compulsory prostitution, was 
sentenced to 30 to 50 years in jail. 

Ten years later, Dewey, as governor, 
released him for deportation to his native 
Italy, saying that Luciano had been of 
assistance to United States intelligence 
services during the war. Dewey declared 
that he didn’t know just what these serv- 
ices had been; but Lucky’s old friends on 
Broadway spread the story that, without 
his aid, the invasion of Sicily would have 
been impossible. Columnist Walter Win- 
chell even reported that Luciano was 
slated for the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. But Army and Navy intelligence 
and the OSS agreed that Lucky’s war 
services were purely mythical. 

After Lucky’s. deportation, reports 
drifted back from Italy that he occasion- 
ally was doing an honest day’s work there 
for the United States Army. Then he 
disappeared. 

But you can’t keep a bad man down, 
either. That was no turista Scripps-How- 
ard columnist Robert C. Ruark saw in 
Havana two weeks ago; that was Lucky. 
The onetime New York vice overlord 
had arrived in Cuba several months be- 
fore with fourteen of his retainers—a 
group of individuals who bore no re- 
semblance whatever to Boy Scouts. He 
was living in a lush Havana suburb and 
could be seen every day at the race track 
and every night at the gambling casinos. 

‘The Face Is Familiar’: Ruark didn’t 
know precisely what Luciano was doing 
for a living, but United States narcotics 
authorities took no chances. Last week, 
they summarily banned shipment of 
narcotics to Cuba until he was deported. 
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They knew that Lucky had dabbled in 
smuggling dope into the United States 
before, and they feared that any narcotics 
sent to Cuba for medicinal purposes 
might fall into his clutches. 

The Cuban Government didn’t argue. 
Lucky was arrested. 

But the matter didn’t end there, For 
Luciano’s was not the only familiar face 
in Havana. What Ruark reported: For 
four days Luciano’s companion had been 


‘Frank Sinatra, the singer. Frankie was 


outraged by Ruark’s story. He said: “I 
was brought up to shake a man’s hand 
when I am introduced to him without 
first investigating his past. Any report 


_ that I fraternized with goons and racket- 


eers is a vicious lie. 


Contempt of Congress 


The House: last week voted 370-1 to 
cite Gerhard Eisler for contempt of Con- 
gress. Eisler, suspected of being the 
Soviet Union’s secret agent in charge of 
all Communist activities in the United 
States, had balked at testifying before 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties unless it first permitted him to deliver 
an impassioned, twenty-page defense of 
Communism (NEwsweEEK, Feb. 17). 

Eisler’s lone defender in the House: 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio of New York, in- 


- veterate follower of the Communist party 


line. 


os 


NEW YORK: Housing Party 


Oswald D. Heck, Republican Speaker 
of the New York State Assembly, had 
no idea of what was up until he read the 
“What's On” column in The Communist 
Daily Worker. Then he and other Re- 
publican leaders went into a huddle with 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 

Buried in the column of agate type 





Associated Press 
Eisler in the snow: The House cools off the impassioned Communist 


were two brief notices. One of them 
read: 

“HOUSE PARTY at Two Gun Goot- 
zeit's—Dorie Miller AYD is sending em 
off to Albany with a bang—refreshments 
and entertainment. 1025 Boynton Ave.” 

The other was equally festive: 

“COMRADE CUPID is working over- 
time at our Valentine Party. Subscription 
75 cents. Proceeds: Albany Pilgrimage. 
161 Herzl St. BYCCP.” 

If the Communists had advertised 
their plans in neon lights instead of 
6-point type, it couldn’t have been clearer 
to Ozzie Heck that the governor and the 
State Legislature were in for an up- 
roarious time. Heck had given permission 
for an Emergency Committee on Rents 
and Housing to demonstrate at the State 
Capitol in Albany, when the Legislature 
met to approve Dewey’s $671,970,737 
budget. Now the notices all but shrieked 
that, if the Emergency Committee wasn’t 
the Communist party under another 
name, at least the Communists were 
helping organize and finance the demon- 
stration. 

‘Keep ‘Em Out, Richard’: The Re- 
publicans recalled—without the slightest 
wisp of nostalgia—past Communist-sup- 
ported rallies, including the veterans’ 
sitdown last fall, when 75 ex-service- 
men seized the Senate chamber for 
30 hours to attack Dewey’s -housing 
program. To forestall another such out- 
break, the GOP leaders decided to have 
Ozzie Heck withdraw his permission for 
the demonstration. 

Last week, on Tuesday, Feb. 18, when 
1,000 delegates of the Emergency Com- 
mittee marched on the Capitol, after rid- 
ing from New York to Albany in sixteen 
chartered New York Central coaches, they 
found 300 gray-clad State Troopers, with 
riot sticks and sidearms, barring their 
way. The paraders, nine-tenths of them 
women, carried placards reading “We 
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Oklahomacracy at Work: Detroiters lined up for a block to 
see “Oklahoma!” (above), but on Monday, Feb. 17, only 76,000 out 
of 744,000 persons who were registered bothered to vote in a pri- 
mary election which renominated all incumbent judges. With polling 
places (left) deserted the election cost an average of $2 a ballot. 








and the Republican ma- 
jority in Albany to pre- 
vent the public from par- 
ticipating in democratic 
legislative process.” One 
speaker, Ira Hirschmann, 
former Inspector General 
for the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, likened 
the GOP’s action to Fas- 





Detroit Free Press Phot 


cism and viewed it as 








‘Vant Lower Rents; We Want Decent 
lousing; No Evictions.” At their head 
vas Alfred K. Stern, wealthy New York 
investor and husband of Martha E. Dodd, 
whose father was ambassador to Ger- 
many. 

Asked whether any of the demon- 
strators were Communists, Stern replied: 
“Probably. The Communist party is still 
a registered party in this state.” Stern, 
himself, was an old friend of the Com- 
munists; a member of such Communist 
fronts as the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion, the National Federation of Con- 
stitutional Liberties, and the Harry 
Bridges Detense Committee. 

Nevertheless, Democrat after Demo- 
crat arose in the Legislature to decry 
barring the demonstrators, charging that 
it Was unconstitutional. Assemblyman 
Owen McGivern accused Dewey of rais- 
ing the cry of Communism to fight every- 
one with whom he did not agree. “Let 
the storm troopers go back to their bar- 
racks and let democracy in,” he implored. 

The Republicans were unmoved. 
When the Democrats decided to sit on 
their hands and refuse to vote during the 
session, the Republicans simply went 
ahead with approving the budget unani- 
mously. 

From the left came the expected chorus 
of protests. A rally sponsored by the 
Progressive Citizens of America, amal- 
gam of organizations which look to Henry 
A. Wallace as their spiritual leader, 
adopted a resolution denouncing “the 
arbitrary use of force by Governor Dewey 


proof that Dewey wanted 
to be “the man-on horseback.” 

But GOP leaders were jubilant. 

They reported that letters, telegrams 
and phone calls showed overwhelming 
support of their stand against radical 
pressure tactics. One Republican exulted: 
“When this is over, Dewey won't have to 
run for the Presidency. He'll walk into 
1600 Pennsylvania Ave.” 


a 


PRESIDENT: Cleanup 


Most of March President Truman 

would be away from Washington. A state 
visit to Mexico City beginning Monday, 
March 3, headed his itinerary. Clearing 
his desk last week, the President: 
@ Set the stage to declare an end to the 
two states of emergency President Roose- 
velt had proclaimed in 1939 and 1941, 
and to the war itself. Of 102 war emer- 
gency laws, Mr. Truman asked Congress 
to extend 12, repeal 24, and put 36 on 
an inactive list for future use. The re- 
maining 30 would die automatically. 


© Recalled that UNRRA’s job was “un- 
finished” and asked Congress for $359,- 
(00,000 for relief to liberated countries. 


Changed Sights 


Whether the Army and President Tru- 
man thought the draft should be renewed 
or not, they privately admitted last week 
that Congress would let it die on March 
31. Their revised strategy: to press in- 
stead for universal military training. 


el 


SCHOOLS: Struck Buffalo 


The symptoms’ were _ nationwide. 
Scarcely a community was without its 
schoolteacher problem (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 
3). Everywhere the story was the same: 
teachers frequently drawing less pay 
than day laborers; city budgets strained 
to the point where relief was a financial 
impossibility; state governments _ re- 
luctant to step in. Now and then tem- 
pers exploded. In St. Paul, Minn., last 
fall, 1,160 teachers went out on strike 
for 20 days. 

This week, on Monday, Feb. 24, 
another blow-off came. In Buffalo, N. Y., 
2,200 teachers in the public schools 
struck, the largest teacher walkout in 
American history. Closed tight were 77 
of Buffalo’s 98 schools; 60,000 pupils 
discovered that they were on an un- 
scheduled holiday. Sympathetic students 
supported the strike by asking their 
striking teachers for extra homework 
assignments. 

Called by the Buffalo Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, the strike had been anticipated 
by city officials. In a poll conducted by 
the Board of Education last week thev 
learned that of Buffalo’s 2,968 public- 
school instructors, at least 2,200 intended 
to participate in the walkout. Sunday 
night, on the eve of the scheduled strike. 
city officials announced that the 77 struck 
schools would not be opened the fol- 
lowing day. 

A $300-per-year statewide increase 
voted a month ago by the state Jegisla- 
ture at the request of Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey had failed to assuage the Buffalo 
federation. Raymond J. Ast, federation 
president, asserted that the city’s teach- 
ers were drawing exactly the pay they 
had earned in 1932 plus only the new 
$300 state increase. 

Buffalo’s pay scale: elementary teach- 
ers, minimum, $2,000, maximum, ‘?.- 
575; high school, $2,175 and $2.97. 
The federation is demanding an imme- 
diate $500 cost-of-living bonus and < 
$1,025 increase for every teacher. 








T WOULD BE A GREAT IDEA if we 
[ could whisk a superbly delicious 
our Roses Cold Toddy off to you 
®v air mail special delivery! But... 

We’re sorry it’s just one of those 
lreams that could never work out. 
so, if vou’d like to savor the mag- 
ificent smoothness of a “Roses 
loddy,” 


nake one for yourself. 


we suggest you simply 


Here’s the easy recipe: 
1. Into an Old-Fashioned glass, put 14 


easpoon sugar and ¥4 jigger water. 


2. Add 2 ice cubes and pour in a gen- 
erous jigger of Four Roses. 

3. Twist a strip of lemon peel over the 
drink and drop it in. Stir gently. 

We sincerely believe you'll agree— 
after the first sip—that Four Roses 
is an incomparable whiskey, with 
a matchless flavor all its own. 


Fine Blended Whiskey — 95.5 proof, 
40% straight whiskies 5 years or 
more old, 60% grain neutral spirits. 


Great idea, but — 


AMERICA‘S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 


Frankfort Distillers Corporation 
New York City 
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CONGRESS: Grin and Cut It 


For an hour and a half last week, the 
swinging doors to the House chamber in 
the Capitol were barred to the public and 
press alike. Not a visitor was seen in the 
gallery, not a Democrat on the floor. The 
946-man Republican majority sprawled 
over the minority side of the chamber as 
well as their own. They were there for a 
secret conference to plan GOP strategy on 
the basic issue confronting the 80th Con- 
gress: government finances. 

Speaker Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massa- 
chusetts led off with a flat statement of 
his position. Although he told his fellow 
Republicans that they could vote as they 
liked, he hoped they would all back the 
$31,500,000,000 ceiling on government 
spending proposed by the Joint Congres- 
sional Budget Committee for the fiscal 
year 1948 (Newsweek, Feb. 24). When 
the people voted the GOP into power on 
Nov. 5, he continued, they were inter- 
ested in only three things: government 
economy, tax cuts, and debt reduction. 
Anything else, Martin insisted, would be 
a side issue. 

To protests that the proposed six-bil- 
lion slash in President Truman’s budget 
might cripple the armed services and en- 
danger American foreign policy, Majority 
Leader Charles A. Halleck of Indiana 
countered that the Army-Navy figures 
were full of water. Examples: The Army 
had sent 70 officers, 30 historians, their 
secretaries, and their families to Germany 
tor three years to write a history of the 
Nuremberg trials; the Navy had asked for 
bids on “140,000 pieces of hollow ware, 
including 80,000 finger bowls and plates,” 
while the War Assets Administration was 
trying to peddle surplus stocks of the 
same items at cut-rate prices. 

Once the speechmaking ended, a stand- 
ing vote of confidence in the $31,500,- 
(100,000 ceiling was taken. Not a man re- 
mained in his seat. 

On ‘Crippled Wing’: Against the 
disciplined House majority, the Demo- 
crats could do nothing the next day, 
Thursday, Feb. 20, when the six-billion 
cut came before the full House. The 
more the Democrats raged, shouted, 
threatened, warned, and pointed with 
alarm, the more the Republicans laughed 
down their protests. The GOP grins van- 
ished only when Minority Leader Sam 
Rayburn took over the microphone to say: 

“The news that goes out from this 
Capitol today . . . will be sad to people 
this world around . . . I deeply fear that 
when. George Marshall flies to Moscow 
he will fy with a crippled wing . . . I 
fear that if we do not help these people 
when they are starving we will push them 
into the arms of the Communists . . . I 
fear that you will rue this day . . . Every- 
body knows this figure was picked out 
of the air . . . You know you are not 
going to live up to it.” 

Even Rayburn’s eloquence could not 
shake the Republican bloc. The House 
proceeded to pass the six-billion cut, 
239-159, by a strict party vote. Only one 





Republican, Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith 
of Maine, voted “Nay.” But twelve Demo- 
crats sided with the majority. 

In the Senate, however, the GOP en- 
joyed no such solidarity. The six-billion 
figure split the GOP majority in the up- 
per branch wide open. A moderate fac- 
tion, including Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan, Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Eugene 
D. Millikin of Colorado, Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. and Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts, Irving M. Ives of New 
York, and Bourke B. Hickenlooper of 
Iowa, thought the House Republicans had 
gone too far. So did the progressives, 
George D. Aiken of Vermont, Charles W. 
Tobey of New Hampshire, and Wayne 
Morse of Oregon. But the six-billion fig- 
ure was staunchly supported by a con- 
servative faction, including Sty!es Bridges 
of New Hampshire, Kenneth S. Wherry 
and Hugh Butler of Nebraska, C. Way- 
land Brooks of Illinois, and Homer E. 
Capehart of Indiana. 

With ‘Arms in Sling’: By a hair- 
breadth vote of 22-19, the Republican 
conference voted to cut the President’s 
budget by only $4,500,000,000. When 
the Democratic minority promised to ac- 
cept this figure, even Bridges admitted 
privately that the six-billion figure didn’t 
have a chance. The clincher was provided 
on Friday, Feb. 21, when Vandenberg 
straightened his bow tie, smoothed his 
gray hair, and left the Senate President’s 
chair to deliver a half-hour oration. Its 
keynote: 

“At this critical juncture in world af- 


Oe a a  _e t 





Associated Press 
Cat Call: “Tapper,” the pet of the firemen of 
Engine 37 and Ladder 26 in Boston, answers an 
alarm, fireman-style, as Hoseman Maurice Downey 
(right), the cat’s trainer, looks on approvingly. 


fairs, I do not believe we have any right 
to speculate, to indulge in guesswork, at 
the expense of our national security .. . 
This year, when the chips are down in the 
most important postwar developments on 
the diplomatic front which this nation 
ever encountered, it is my relentless view 
that we dare not present to the world the 
picture of a pacifist America hastening to 
retire into her vulnerable shell, a picture 
of Uncle Sam with a chip on each shoul- 
der and both arms in a sling.” 


Few Are Chosen 


Nobody flatly accused the Senate Re- 
publicans of filibustering—yet. But many 
Democrats last week privately griped at 
the GOP’s “dilatory” tactics in confirming 
Presidential appointments. Minority 
Leader Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky 
openly demanded that “some legitimate 
reason” be advanced to explain the “con- 
tinual postponement.” Besides the con- 
troversial nominations of David E. Lilien- 
thal to be chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (see page 17) and of Gor- 
don R. Clapp to head the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Barkley had three others 
in mind: 

@ Justice Marvin H. Jones of the Court 
of Claims, nominated Jan. 20 for chief 
justice. Real reason for the delay: The 


-GOP is trying to press President Truman 


into naming a Republican to the seat 
Jones leaves vacant. The President plans 
to, but refused to give Chairman Alex- 
ander Wiley of the Judiciary Committee 
the satisfaction of knowing 
that until the last minute. 
@ Herman B. Baruch, Ber- 
nard’s brother, named Am- 
bassador to the Netherlands 
on Feb. 3. Sen. William 
Langer of North Dakota com- 
plained: “My God, North 
Dakota hasn’t had a diplo- 
matic appointment in 57 
years. If no one but a niil- 
lionaire can become an am- 
bassador then I want the 
State Department to admit 
* it publicly.” 
@ Herbert E. Arnold, nomi- 
nated Jan. 10 as a revenue 
collector in Texas. Sen. W. 
Lee O'Daniel of Texas, a 
nominal Democrat who more 
often follows the GOP line, 
is fighting Texas nominees 
because he isn’t getting any 
patronage. 
The Republicans know that 
Mr. Truman isn't going to 
bow to them on patronage. 
But the No. 1 GOP spokes- 
man, Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
is determined: (1) to keep 
New Dealers like Lilienthal 
and Clapp off the Federal 
payroll; and (2) to accept 
only appointees who are 
approved by-both senators 
from their states, whether the 
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Republican Dividing Line 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The Republican majority in 
Congress is criss-crossed with dividing 
lines, of course. So is the Democratic 
minority. On many questions chiefly 
of domestic importance Republicans 
are somewhat more homogeneous 
than the Democrats. But they are 
seldom, if ever, fully united on policy. 
No one expects them to be. 


press the analogy too far. For on the 
part of most of the Republicans in 
Congress these blows at the founda- 
tions of our safety and hopes for peace 
are not struck consciously. They are 
attributable, rather, to myopia, ig- 
norance, and indifference. They reflect 
the thinking of the politicians who say 
that the Republicans were 





The responsibility that 
goes with power has a cer- 


tain solidifying influence. 
But it also has a divisive in- 
fluence, It is much harder 
to deal with a particular 


problem than to criticize 
the way someone else is 
handling it. Republicans 
who could join in attacking 
actions taken or recom- 
mended by a Democratic 
President do not find it easy to agree 
on alternative courses. Corrective labor 
legislation is a striking example. 

Republicans in Congress are already 
feeling the cold winds of criticism. 
One observer has written that their 
“honeymoon” has been the shortest 
on record. It is not valid to compare 
the “honeymoon” of a new President 
with that of a majority in Congress 
which does not have a member of its 
own party in the White House as its 
recognized leader. The chilly blasts 
are a reminder, however, that the 
Republican party is on trial and that 
it cannot afford to assume that it will 
win the 1948 election. 





Among the various dividing lines 
in the Republican party, one important 
line is becoming more deeply etched. 
This is the dividing line on foreign 
policy and national security. 

Many observers are speaking of the 
revival of isolationism within the Re- 
publican party. Except among a few, 
it is not avowed isolationism. It is 
indirect or subterranean. One _ is 
tempted to compare it to the Com- 
munist technique of professing one 
thing and doing another. The analogy 
is suggested particularly by the fact 
that some of the Republicans who 
declare most vociferously their hatred 
of Communism and distrust of Russia 
are among those who are lending the 
Kremlin the greatest aid and comfort. 
They do that when they propose to 
kill or cut heavily appropriations for 
food in the American zones of occupa- 
tion, for our armed forces, and for 
aid in putting friendly democracies 
back on their feet. 

It would be unfair, however, to 





elected to eliminate wartime 
regulations, curb labor, get 


the country back to normal, 
reduce the cost of the Fed- 
eral government, and lower 
taxes—and forget everything 
else, 





sharply separated from dom- 
estic policy, the Republicans 
would have an easier time. 
Most of them would follow 
Vandenberg on foreign policy and 
Taft or the House leadership on major 
domestic questions. But there is a big 
overlap of domestic and foreign poli- 
cies. It is in this area of overlap that 
the Republicans are beginning to find 
themselves seriously divided. 

Vandenberg and many others are 
working valiantly to corivince their 
colleagues of the folly of neglecting 
the supreme national interest in safety 
and peace. They appear to have made 
more headway in the Senate than in 
the House. However, they have many 
potential allies in the House, especially 
among the war veteran “freshmen.” 
These new men can, if they will, force 
the House leadership to be less pro- 
vincial., 

A schism is not inevitable. Some 
rash campaign promises can be met 
only in part. But the Republicans do 
not need to undermine our world 
position and security in order to pursue 
their main domestic objectives. 


The phrase “forget everything 
else” marks the division. The line 
runs between those who realize, with 
General Marshall, that the world is in 
a critical stage, and those who don't; 
between those who see that to “forget 
everything else” is a sure recipe for 
international and therefore national 
disaster, and those who don't. 

The line runs across the Democratic 
party also, but near the extremity. It 
cuts closer to the center of the Re- 
publican representation in Congress. 
It is a line which is becoming as 
momentous, to the Republican party, 
the nation, and the world, as the great 
division over foreign policy. in the 
years 1939-41. 


If foreign policy could be | 
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senators are Democrats or Republicans. 
The President has promised only that 
he'll try to get the best man possible for 
any job, and that he'll name real Repub- 
licans, not men who are Republicans in 
name only, to bipartisan Federal agencies. 
His tactics: To hold the line for the Dem- 
ocrats, clearing appointments through the 
Democratic National Committee and 
Leslie L. Biffle, secretary of the Senate 
Democrats. Then, if the GOP rejects 
nominees who have irreproachable rec- 
ords, its partisan motive will be plain. 


Qo 


CRIME: Lynchers’ Due 


The pounding on the front door of the 
old red-brick jail in Pickens, S.C. 
aroused J. Ed Gilstrap, 62-year-old jailer, 


who was sleeping in the downstairs cor- 
net bedroom, It was 5 am, Monday, Fei, 


17, Gilstrap got up, opened the door 
and stared down the barrel of a shotgun, 


“T danced to its music,” he admitted, 


What could one elderly tutnkey co 
against a mob of 35 armed men? 

“We want the nigger that cut the 
taxi driver,” one of them snapped. Gil- 
strap knew whom they wanted: Willie 
Earle, 24-year-old Negro house painter, 
who had been arrested for the fatal 
stabbing of Thomas Watson Brown, 
Greenville cab driver. Although Earle 
protested his innocence, a bloodstained 
knife and shirt had been found in his 
one-room, unpainted shack, and_ the 
“Super X” brand on his rubber heels 
matched footprints found near the 
scene of the crime. 

Because Gilstrap’s family lived in the 
jail, he made the mob cut out its cursing. 
The morning was frosty, so he stopped 
to slip on a sweater. Then he led the way 
up one flight of stairs, unlocked the 
Negro cell block, and threw the lever 
that opened the individual cells. Two 
mobsters pulled Earle, frightened and 
silent, from the first cell, hustled him 
downstairs, and bundled him into a 
parked car. Then a seven-car motorcade 
drove up Pendleton Street and dis- 
appeared. 

The jailer immediately notified the 
police. Although the mob was unmasked, 
he said he recognized none of them. But 
he gave two vital clues: Some wore 
hackmen’s peaked caps and some of their 
cars were taxis. 

It was too late to prevent the lynch- 
ing, the first in the United States for 
1947. At 6:45 a.m., Earle’s still-warm. 
bleeding body was found near a scrub- 
pine thicket, across a seldom-used coun- 
try road from a rural slaughterhouse. 
Two shotgun blasts at point-blank range 
had ripped his head; five knife wounds 
had gouged hunks of flesh from his body. 

But there was one difference from the 
usual pattern of Southern lynchings: 
Four days later, the Greenville sheriff. 
R. H. Bearden, announced that 30 white 
men, most of them cab drivers, had con- 
fessed that they were involved, and that 
he knew who fired the fatal shot. 
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the London Symphony Orchestra. Draped 
in coats and rugs, its musicians shivered 
in sympathy with the soloist, Pnina Salz- 


man, Who courageously made her ap- 


pearance hetore the audience na short- 
sleeved evening gown. 

€ In a London suburb, freezing residents 
carted off for firewood a long wooden 


fence, leaving only the small section 
which bore the notice: “Anyone damag- 
ing this fence will be prosecuted.” 

€ Commercial _ fish froze so 
quickly and so hard that the fish broke 
in half before they could be stowed. 


@ Strangers began to talk without em- 
barrassment to each other in trains and 


buses for the first time since the blitz- 


mostly about frozen pipes and empty 
coal bins. 


catches 


@ A 67-year record for gloom was broken 


on Feb. 19 when the sun failed to shine 
on London for the eighteenth consecutive 


day. 
These things happened during the 
second week of the Great Switchoff, the 





ae 





consumption by at least 10 per cent, 
reducing supplies for both factories and 
kitchen stoves. 


The Black Paper 


Outside, a new blizzard coated the 
roofs and spires of Westminster. Inside 


the Board of Trade building on Millbank, 


up seven elevatorless flights, four small 
candles lighted a big vaulted conterence 
room. There the professorial president of 


the Board of Trade, Sir Staftord Cripps, 


his classes cleaning in the candlelight 
and his pipe glowing, outlined for the 
press the “economic budget” for Britain’s 
critical years. 


The black hand of the twe-week-old 


coal crisis lay across the 36-page White 
Paper, entitled “Economic Survey for 


1947.” Long overdue, it had been re- 


written only a few days before under the 


impact of an industrial blackout whose 
eHects showed in every important para- 
graph. 

Insistent that the Labor government 

















“‘What’s the matter, chum—still cold?” 








Giles—London Express 


Only the bears still found Britain’s winter weather funny 


Creat Freeze, and the Great Blizzard in 


Britain. The current and fuel shortages, 
the cold and the snow still gripped the 
country. One of the few optimistic de- 
velopments was the scheduled reopening 
of industrial plants in the Midlands. 
While industrial power would be turned 
on, restrictions on domestic consumption 
would continue. 

But then winter struck with fresh 
vindictiveness. Blizzards again blocked 
roads that had been laboriously cleared 
only the week before. Storms at sea 
again confined coastwise colliers to port. 
Coal reserves began to decline once more, 
this time at the gas plants. The govern- 
ment asked gas companies to cut coal 


. “up . ”» 
was now putting first things first, the 
White Paper told Britons what they 


must do this year to “restore the founda- 
tions of our national life”: 

© Raise coal production to 200,000,000 
tons annually, only 6,000,000 tons over 
last year’s consumption, but 11,000,000 
over 1946 production. 

@ Increase the mine labor force by 35,- 
000—-only about a third of the increase 
widely believed to be necessary—and at 
the same time increase output per man- 
year, As an inducement, the White Paper 
exen.pted miners from military service. 
€ Add 100,000 workers to the total labor 
force, by rehiring wartime women work- 





re! 


ers and employing exiled Poles now in 
Britain and displaced persons from Ger- 
man camps. Encourage the flow of both 


new and old labor to mines, farms, and 


public utilities instead of consumer in. 
dustries and those using critical raw 
materials. 


€ Build up exports to 140 per cent of 


their prewar volume while still aiming 
for the Jong-range target of 175 per cent. 
By this means Britain hopes ultimately 


to restore its dwindling dollar balance 


against the day when the American loan 
peters out. Meanwhile it would continue 


drawing on the American and Canadian 
credits to cover this year’s expected 


dollar deficit of at least $1,400,000,000, 


The Abyss: The White Paper was 


written in simple, unlegalistic prose in an 
earnest attempt to explain to bewildered 
Britons the reasons for their country’s 


threatened bankruptcy, Through it like 
a retrain ran the call for greatly increased 


output without increased wages. But the 
omissions stood out, too. The government 
did not provide for outright rationing of 


coal to essential industries, pending the 
hoped-for increase in mine output. It 
did not propose delaying the institution 
of a five-day week in the mines, or en- 


couraging boys to leave school for jobs, 


There would be no further decrease in 
the armed forces below the 1,087,000 
now planned. 


These and other negative aspects of 
the report got a rough reception in Lon- 


don newspapers. Comments: “The White 
Paper’s bark is worse than its bite.” “The 
government have mistaken the will for 


the deed.” “The government : . . hava 


not made any attempt to show how their 
choices ean be implemented.” “The abyss 


before us is dramatically disclosed. The 


’ ’ ‘ ” “ 
bridge ACKOSS 18 not built, The govern- 
ment... at one and the same time tries 
to bite of more than it can chew while 


neglecting to chew what it can bite.” 


Significance 
“Mr. Attlee,” observed The London 


Evening Standard, “is the least audible 


Prime Minister in the last quarter cen- 
tury.” His “high-speed mumble” in the 


House of Commons impressed many Brit: 


ons as a valid description of the Prime 
Minister’s handling of the coal crisis. 
Where previously Attlee had been con- 


sidered the strongest man in the govern- 
ment he was now increasingly regarded 
as stubborn, oversensitive to criticism, 





a prisoner of conventional trade-union 
loyalties, an apostle of drift and—most of 


all—a tired man unable to stir a tired 
people to greater efforts. 

Attlee’s loss of prestige marked an 
important development in British poli- 
tics. He has been primarily responsible 
for holding the government to its middle 
course both in foreign and domestic 
politics, Newsweek’s London bureau 
cabled this estimate of the new pros- 
pects: 

“The left-wing Laborites, drawing fuel 
from the coal crisis, become increasingly 
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1Bh9 Hot shot” is railroad talk for a 
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fast, through train, the kind of 

train railroaders began to dream about in 
1869 when the first transcontinental rail 
line was completed at Promontory, Utah, 
and when Corby’s reached its 11th year as 
a respected Canadian name, 





| on a ‘hot shot’ 





1900 This club car on the first all- 


electric-lighted train in the north- 


west was a step ahead. Plush-trimmed 
wicker chairs and velvet table covers were 
marks of railroad luxury, as the name 
Corby’s became a 42 year-old tradition 
in the Dominion of Canada. 
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1998 


diesel-electric streamliners bega 


Something new was added « 


to flash along the rails. Shining inside an 
out, these trains captured public fancy wit 
air-conditioned comfort and fast, smoot 
travel, as the name Corby’s reached ti 
78 year-mark in Canada. 
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Now there’s both speed and luxury 


Wy 





on the rails . . . luxuries like Corby’s 3 

] Reserve served by these lines: Alton Railroad; & 

ee eee es : / ‘ ° ‘ as e »: . . ate . . P Ss 
Buzxpes wiisnet Atl antic Co ast Line Baltimore & Ohio Boston : 
& Maine; Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee; ae 

Chicago & North Western; Delaware, Lacka- = 


wanna & Western; Erie; Illinois Central; Lehigh 
Valley; New York Central; New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; Northern Pacific; Rock Island; 
Seaboard Air Line; Soo Line; Southern Pacific; 
Western Pacific; and others. 


Union Pacific; 


When you travel by rail, ask for Corby’s. 
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sanguine about pushing the government 
leftward. Some think they may be able 
to shed Attlee before 1950. They'd settle 
for Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who's the likeliest successor 
at present, but they'd rather have the 
Minister of Health, Aneurin Bevan. 
Meanwhile they tie domestic and foreign 
affairs together. For example, they'll use 
the manpower enigma as a basis for de- 
manding the return of troops from the 
Middle East.” 


Sunday Spirit 


There was more wrong with Britain 
than too much snow and too little coal. 


(ne fundamental factor was pointed up 
by an unpleasant incident last week. On 
Sunday, Feb. 16, miners had flocked to 
the pits to work on their day off in an 
effort to increase coal supplies. News- 
papers hailed their patriotism. But before 
they could repeat the performance this 
week, Sir Ben Smith, director of the West 


Midland regional coal board, flatly for- 
hade the extra work—unless the miners 


iso showed up five regular days a week, 


Some of them had simply been taking 
two unauthorized days off during the 
week and then working on Sunday at 
double pay. 

American reporters visiting the Mid- 
lands noted an almost frightening preva- 
lence of this same spirit. They saw little 
evidence that the Labor government 
could rally the workers for the all-out 
effort they will have to make if Britain 
is to survive. Old animosities, old ideas, 
old techniques, and old equip- 
ment all held back British indus- 
try. Michael L. Hoffman wrote 
to The New York Times from 
Sheffield: “Nothing but an early 
and profound change in the atti- 
tude of the British people toward 
the problem of national  sur- 


vival can prevent the present 
ctisis from becoming a steady 
slide into conditions of poverty 


unknown in the Western world 
in modern times.” 


Philip of England 
Prince Philip of Greece—Phil 


the Greek to his closest friends— 
last week came a step closer to 
British citizenship—and_ possibly 
to his widely rumored engage- 
ment to Princess Elizabeth. The 
tiome Office in London revealed 
that it had approved his naturali- 
zation application. He still must 
t-ke the oath of allegiance since 
the Roval Navy, in which he has 
served for six years, does not re- 
quire one. Then naturalization 
must be announced in The Lon- 
don Gazette. 

As a serviceman Philip did not 
need the usual four sponsors; his 


commanding officer’s recommen- 








weeks of his lieutenant’s pay. The original 
application took a $4 deposit and the 
announcement in The Gazette will cost 
another $36 fee. In addition, he will have 
to pay either a justice of peace 4 cents 
or a commissioner for oaths 50 cents 
when he takes his oath of allegiance. 


oa 


SOUTH AFRICA: Our King 


“Oh dear, oh dear,” exclaimed a 
woman looking seaward through her 
opera glasses. “Princess Elizabeth is 
sneezing. 1 do hope she hasn't caught 
the sniffles. Fancy the princesses wearing 
scarves around their heads like a family 
come out for a holiday.” 

Princess Elizabeth didn’t catch the 
snifles. The thermometer registered 100 
in the shade the day she accompanied 
her sister and royal parents ashore in 
Cape Town. Soon, instead of sneezing, 
she was asking: “Is it always this hot?” 

All night thousands of Cape Town’s 
inhabitants had awaited the royal arrival. 
At sunrise more thousands joined the 


throngs to stare out at H.MLS, Vanguard, 
the Royal Navy's biggest warship, halted 
on the calm waters of Table Bay beneath 
a cloudless South African sky. At 8:30 
the vessel began to move. Onlookers with 
straining eyes and glasses picked out 
King George and Queen Elizabeth and 
the two princesses standing atop the for- 
ward turret. The queen was waving. 
(She will hardly stop waving for the 
next 66 days.) 

As the huge, spotless vessel eased up 





to the quay, the Cape Town Highlanders 
swung into the enclosure, skirling the 
queen’s favorite “Cock 0 the North.” 
Then the band of the Duke of York's 
Infantry took over, the Vanguard tied 
up, and a red carpet was spread over 
the lowered gangplank. King George VI, 
in the white uniform of an admiral, 
Queen Elizabeth in pale blue with an 
ostrich-plumed hat and parasol, and the 
princesses in mauve and pink stepped 
ashore to begin the first visit by a reign- 
ing monarch to the British common- 
wealth’s youngest dominion. 

Devoted Little Family, Prime Min- 
ister Jan Christian Smuts had inspired 
and arranged the royal tour—partly, said 
critics, to bolster his own political posi- 
tion in the uneasy dominion, which is 
soon to hold Parliamentary elections. 
Many of his countrymen had greeted the 
project with marked reserve. Some with 
long Dutch memories rekindled the bit- 
terness of the Boer War. Anti-British 
Nationalists resolved to ignore the roval 
visit, except to condemn the vast expend- 


itures on lavish entertainment, Leaders 
of the preponderant nonwhite popula. 


tion, which outnumbers the combined 
Dutch-English element by four to one 
threatened to boycott the festivities as an 
answer to the dominion’s “white suprem- 
acy” policy. 

But holiday festivities, parades, 
dances, fireworks, and the royal family’s 
blend of dignity and graciousness won 
over even the most unreformed Re- 


formed Dutch heart. Two Dutch farm 
girls drove 500 miles from Kimberley to 
see the royal visitors and then 
gurgled: “It’s just a devoted 
little family like ours, only dif- 
ferent, of course. Oh, we love 
them.” The grind ahead won 
sympathy for hard-working roy- 


alty. The grueling itinerary by 
car, plane, and special train will 
take them through 10,000 miles 
of South Africa, and through 


endless ceremonies, receptions. 
and inspections, 


From dockside they began by 
driving under a sweltering sun 
past 250,000 Cape Towners. On 
a statue of the royal grandparent. 
Edward VII, scores of black sub- 
jects perched precariously. From 
Parliament came an official ad- 
dress of welcome—significantly it 
contained no word of “loyalty’”— 
at a ceremony from which most 
of the Nationalist M.P.’s were 
pointedly absent. 

Two nights later a ball was 
given by the “colored” com- 
munity—those of mixed blood, 
as distinct from both Negroes 
and Indians. There the queen 
beat time with her ostrich fan 
to the music of oldtime South 
African square dances. At the 
naval base at Simonstown, the 
royal route was solidly lined with 








dation sufficed. Naturalization 
will still cost him nearly two 


Acme Radiophoto 
The princesses precede the queen in South Africa 


school children, whites and non- 
whites clearly segregated. And 
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ai the Dutch town of Stellenbosch, the 
crowds sang not “God Save the King” 
but “Die Stem van Suid-Afrika” (The 
Voice of South Africa). 


m 
m 
di 


On Feb. 21, the king and queen for- 
ally opened a new session of Parlia- 
ent, in a ceremony imitating the tra- 
tional Westminster pageantry. The 


queen wore a diamond tiara, lent her by 
Queen Mary, to whom the stones had 
been given by South Africa in 1901. The 
king fascinated M.P.’s and visitors by 
repeating his concluding remarks in 
Afrikaans, the Dutch dialect which ranks 
with English as the dominion’s official 
language. Even before the royal party 
left Cape Town for their junket to 
the north, aboard the elaborate special 


tr: 


wheels,” 


iin called “Buckingham Palace on 
stiff-necked, nation-conscious 


South Africans were beginning to say 
not “the King” but “our King.” 


Friends of Royalty 


So many had bitterly contrasted the 


royal family’s comforts in South Africa 
with the freezing austerity at home that 
The London Sunday Pictorial this week 
devoted its entire front page to answer- 
ing them. And the king’s visit with the 


lez 


ider of the Dutch Nationalist Osse- 


wabrandwag (Oxwagon Sentinel) drew 
this headline from The Communist Daily 


W 


orker: “King Hob-Nobs with Nazis’ 


African Backers.” 
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UN: Job for Price 


On Jan. 9, Secretary General Trygve 
Lie tor SiabeEaaa eats a 
fice his American aide, John B. a 
Assistant Secretary General in charge ' 
Administrative and Financial Services. 
Not until last week did Lie find an Amert- 
can replacement willing and able to fill 
the vacancy on the eight-man interna- 
tional team that helps him run UN. With 
State Department approval he chose 
Byron Price, the efficient, hard-workin 
ex-newspaperman who won_ univers 
praise for his management of the war- 
time Office of Censorship. 

Price, gray-haired and 55, gave up a 
$75,000 job with the motion-picture trade 
association in Hollywood for a tax-free 


‘ salary of $13,500 (plus $8,500 expenses) 


at Lake Success.* He will oversee plan- 
ning of the new Manhattan headquarters, 
handle UN’s $27,740,000 annual budget, 
and cope with the troublesome personnel 
problems inherent in a multinational civil 
service of nearly 2,700 officials, clerks, 
and linguists. 


ro 


REICH: Quiet Socialism 


While diplomats and economists 
wrangle over the fate of the Ruhr, the 
British have quietly moved to give it a 





*The Federal income tax would leave Price about 
$32,000 of his $75,000. 
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hard-to-change Socialist organization 
They refrain from calling this Socialism 
in deference to the American doctrine 
that the Germans themselves may vote 
for a Socialistic measure, but that it must 
not be imposed upon them. James O’Don- 
nell, chief of NEwswEEx’s Berlin Bureau, 
last week sent this account of how the 
British have nevertheless accomplished 


their objective in the Ruhr. 


In four of the largest steel towns, the 
former combines and trusts have been 
“leased” to a new management. Four 
companies have been set up: Stahlwerke 
A.G. in Bochum; Hiittenwerke Haspe 
A.G.; Hiittenwerke Oberhausen A.G,, 
and Hiittenwerke Hoerde A.G. Each com- 
pany is run by a supervisory council or 
Aufsichtsrat, under which will be a direc- 


torate or Vorstand. 


An Aufsichtsrat has eleven members. 
Five are chosen from industrial or man- 
agement circles, five from trade-union 
circles, and there is an eleventh, or public 
member who sits on all four Aufsichts- 
rate. Under the Aufsichtsrat comes the 
Vorstand of three members—technical 
director, commercial director, and social 
director. Legally speaking, the property 
is merely leased to these new managers. 
But the men named to the new posts rep- 
resent top-notch Ruhr poltical and trade- 


union personalities. 
They are all Socialists 








Marshall’s Team for Moscow: The Players Don’t Know the Line-up 


The March 10 Moscow conference is 
now only a few days and 5,000 miles 
away for Washington officials. In the 
wide corridors and the high-ceilinged 
rooms of the State Department, diplo- 
mats could detect the sound and fury of 
an American policy being hammered 
into shape for this most decisive of post- 
war international meetings—the confer- 
ence to write the peace for Germany. 
But what this sound and fury signified 
was the question being asked last week 
by columnists, editors, politicians, and 
plain Americans. 

The answer was all too simple. Secre- 
tary Byrnes had left Secretary Marshall 
the framework for a policy on Germany. 
But in a number of vital areas the full 
implications still remained to be worked 
out. Furthermore, Secretary Marshall, 
like the cautious soldier he is, had to be 


: briefed on the German problem. This 


was part of the inevitable price of a 
shift in secretaries during a period of 
fast moving events. Thus, for the mo- 
ment at least, American plans for the 
Reich remained in limbo. 

Most indications pointed to Mar- 
shall’s carrying out Byrnes’s Stuttgart 
policy of a united, federated, and eco- 
nomically _ self-sufficient Reich. This 
much the new Secretary intimated to 
politicians on Capitol Hill. Further- 
more, he was known to hold a high 


opinion of Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
American Military Governor for Ger- 
many and one of the chief architects 
of the Byrnes policy. Beyond that, Mar- 
shall had already told Foreign Secretary 
Bevin in a private communication 
(NEwsweEEK, Feb. 24) that he would 
repeat Byrnes’s offer of a 25-year alli- 
ance to keep the peace in Europe. 

Groping in the Dark: But on the 
all-important issue of reparations from 
Germany, the picture was as hazy as 
the future of German industry. The 
Russians intend to make the great issue 
at Moscow their demands for repara- 
tions from current German production. 
Many American officials most intimate- 
ly connected with the actual working 
out of policy in the Reich favor at- 
tempting to reach some sort of reason- 
able agreement with the Soviets. Yet— 
Secretary Marshall asked Edwin W. 
Pauley to accompany him to Moscow 
as reparations adviser. 

Pauley considers himself the origi- 
nator of the Potsdam scheme for rep- 
arations from German capital equip- 
ment exclusively. He is bitterly opposed 
as a matter of principle to reparations 
from current production. He has told 
Marshall he will go to Moscow if neces- 
sary. There the matter rests for the 
invitation has not been pressed further 
by the Secretary. 


The Washington sources that pro- 
vide this picture of a Secretary and a 
department in search of a policy also 
tell of American diplomats and officials 
in Germany groping in the dark. Their 
confusion has reached a depth and an 
extent unique even in the postwar pe- 
riod. Since Marshall’s appointment, no 
American officials on the operating end 
of German policy have received any 
over-all instructions. What instructions 
they have received have often been 
contradictory. 

At a time when the entire American 
team for the Moscow conference should 
be in a huddle, these officials feel that 
it has been badly scattered. On even 
such a simple problem as the proper 
distribution of experts, Americans in 
Berlin don’t know the line-up. Nobody 
knows who is to go to Moscow, who is 
to remain in Berlin, who is to remain 
in Washington, what liaison if any is 
planned, and what actions are to be 
taken in Germany during the last vital 
days before the conference. To make 
matters more frustrating, the Russians 
during the past fortnight have been 
showing a somewhat more conciliatory 
tone. Unhappily, the Americans are in 
no position to take advantage of this. 
And they feel that Pauley’s presence 
at Moscow would foredoom the con- 
ference to failure. 


fromthe 
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Culver Photos 


Clive (top left) founded the Indian Empire: the Mutiny—when the British shot Sepoys from cannon and Indians butchered white 
women and children—shook it; the Viceroys Wavell (left) and Mountbattey (right) preside over its dissolution 


Social Democratic 
party and the left 
wing of the Chris- 
tian Democratic 
Union. In order to 
make this fait ac- 
compli legal and 
lasting, the Social 
Democratic Minis- 
ter for Economics 
in the Ruhr, Dr. 
Noelting, and Dr. 
Kurt Schumacher, 
Social Democratic 
head, have ap- 
pealed to the mili- 
tary government to 
allow a zone-wide plebiscite on the issue 
of Socialism on April 20. Thus, at the 
very time the Moscow conference is go- 
ing on, legal and democratic socialization 
will be occurring in the area the French 
and others propose to internationalize. 

The estimated capacity of the plants 
concerned is well above the present 
agreed level of the German steel industry. 
The British have already told German 
officials that none of these plants will be 
considered for dismantlement. 


Acme 


Nebulous Nazis 


In driving snow and sleet in the early 
hours of Feb. 23, American and British 
intelligence agents knocked on doors in 
scores of German towns. By evening they 


had arrested several hundred die-hard 
Nazis of “a rather nebulous movement.” 
Among the former Wehrmacht, SS, and 
Hitler Youth officers seized was one who 
claimed possession of a bacteriological 
secret weapon. American officers dis- 
counted his boast as mere “propaganda.” 

Neither Americans nor British attached 
great significance to the disconnected un- 
derground. A British intelligence officer 
called it “silly” and “pretentious” but said 
that “there comes a point where silliness 
cannot be allowed to continue without 


being checked.” 


INDIA: The Sun Also Sets 


Across the mind of Winston Churchill 
—a cold elder statesman in a cold House 
of Commons—last week might have 
flashed the memories of another Winston 
Churchill, a boy who served as a man 
in the Queen’s army under the warm 
Indian sun in the heyday of empire. 
This was how “the long, long Indian 
day” seemed to young Winston in 1896: 

“Just before dawn every morning one 
was awakened by a dusky figure with a 
clammy hand adroitly lifting one’s chin 
and applying a gleaming razor to a 
lathered and defenceless throat. By six 
o'clock the regiment was on parade... 
Long before eleven o'clock all white men 
were in shelter. We nipped across to 
luncheon at half-past one in blistering 


heat and then re- 
turned to sleep till 
five o'clock . . . the 
hour of Polo... . for 
which we have been 
living all day long 
... As the shadows 
lengthened over the 
polo ground, we 
ambled back per- 
spiring and ex- 
hausted to hot 
baths, rest, and at 
8:30 dinner, to the 
strains of the regi- 
mental band and 
the clinking of ice 
in well-filled glasses . . . [Then] we sat 
smoking in the moonlight, till half-past 
ten or eleven at the latest signalled the 
‘And so to bed’.” 

Great White Mother: This wonder- 
ful Victerian scene was the culmination 
of the greatest chapter in the history of 
imperialism anywhere. Robert Clive and 
Warren Hastings and a few thousand 
other Englishmen subdued a_ sub-con- 
tinent 30 times the size of England. With 
guts and guns and guile they ruled 
hundreds of millions for nearly two 
centuries, ruthlessly crushing the only 
major upset, the Mutiny of 1857. The 
next year India passed formally under the 
crown of Queen Victoria. At song fests 
on the frontier in the old days, young 
Winston lustily sang her tributes: “Great 
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"Gee, I wish I was a salesman. 


They sure get around” 


The itinerary of the Safecracking Industry is necessarily limited, 
but its personnel can dream, can’t they? 


And dreaming with the aid of a Rand MCNally business map is 
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a dream into a productive actuality. With these maps you can 
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White Mother, far across the sea, Ruler 


of the Empire may she ever be . . .” 

But the long, long Indian day had 
come to an end. Everyone had known 
that since the announcement Britain 
would quit India. However, the last rays 
of the imperial sun still shone on the Vice- 
regal Palace in New Delhi and on the 
villas of Simla, the summer capital in the 
Himalayas. For the date of the British 
withdrawal had not been set. Now, across 
the floor of the Commons Churchill 
watched Prime Minister Attlee rise. The 
hour had come—for Churchill to preside 
over the opposition to the liquidation ot 
the British Empire. 

By June 1948, Attlee read from a 
White Paper, Britain would entirely quit 
India. The government statement called 
upon the Moslem League and the pre- 
dominantly Hindu Congress party to 
“sink their differences” and prepare to 
“shoulder the great responsibilities which 
will come upon them next year.” Even 
if they did not set up a workable gov- 
ernment within fifteen months, Britain 
would withdraw and leave power in the 
hands of “provincial governments, or in 
such other ways as may seem most 
reasonable and in the best interests of 
the Indian people.” 

To Churchill and many other Britons, 
however, the white man’s burden could 
not be laid down so lightly. Leaving 
India ridden with communal rivalries. 
they believed, could only lead to war. 
Viscount Wavell, the Viceroy, held this 
view. Hence, after he finished reading 
the White Paper, Attlee announced 
Wavell’s recall, and the appointment of 
his successor, Admiral Viscount Mount- 
batten of Burma. The viceregal switch 
pained Churchill. He had appointed 
Wavell in 1943. Now he vainly de- 
manded an explanation from the tight- 
lipped Prime Minister. “I have nothing 
further to say,” was Attlee’s answer. 
And India’s immediate future fell to 
the hands of the new and last Viceroy 
—a great-grandson of Queen Victoria, 
the first Empress of India. 


rw 


FRANCE: Everyone’s Décousu 


The customer entering the small Left 
Bank bookshop was greeted by _ the 
Paisley-shawled old proprietress emerg- 
ing from the rear: “Now what do you 
want?” The miffed customer retorted: 
“It was my intention to look at your 
books, but in view of your amiable recep- 
tion I will leave at once.” The old woman 
cackled: “So you’re unstrung too! Every- 
one is—not enough food, chilblains from 
freezing rooms, lights going off, everyone 
striking. Look at the books before the 
lights go off. We're all décousu (un- 
raveled), but don’t worry, we'll bungle 
and wangle and survive as we've su'- 
vived everything else.” 

A French woman wearing a gold cloth 
evening dress, her ankle betraying thick 
woolen underwear, remarked: “Our na- 
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French Leave 


At a French Cabinet meeting !ast 
week Ambroise Croizat, the Com- 
munist Minister of Labor, finally 
consented to the importation of 50,- 
(000 displaced persons of Hungarian 
and Baltic origin from the American 
zone of Germany. The French labor 
shortage had become so desperate 
that after months of negotiations the 
Communist Minister was forced to 
agree to the admission of these ref- 
ugees from Eastern European Com- 
munist-dominated regimes. 

Croizat’s concession probably 
represented only a temporary devi- 
ation from a consistent policy. Ac- 
cording to British and Amerjcan 
intelligence reports, the French 
Communist party had decided early 
this year to exploit France’s labor 
shortage for the purpose of recruit- 
ing militant Communists into the 
“underground” international bri- 
vades which are distributed through- 
out France. Under the Communists’ 
plan—according to these reports— 
importation of 200,000 laborers 
from Fascism’s birthplace, Italy, 
was to be encouraged. 

The reason: although the agree- 
ment was negotiated by the Foreign 


terior Ministry, its implementation 
was left to the Communist Labor 
Ministry and Red-dominated Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor (CGT). 
As a result, joint Labor Ministry and 
CGT teams are in complete control 
of the screening of Italian immi- 
grants at frontier assembly points. 
According to British and American 
observers, only active members of 
the Italian Communist party are 
admitted into France. The rest are 
turned back at the frontier. 

The scheme is worked in close 
cooperation with the Italian Com- 
munist Party. Moreover, the only 
important Italian organization in 
France, Italia Libera, is run by 
Communists. Its leader, Arpi (also 
known as Magno), is said to be a 
Comintern agent who operated in 
France and Argentina before the 
war. 

The French Foreign Office and 
Interior Ministry are helpless to 
remedy the situation. Their only 
hope, admittedly a slender one, is 
that financial irregularities, known 
to exist in the Italia Libera organi- 
zation, may expose its leaders to 
criminal prosecution. 
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Does your ottice 
over look ike this ? 


Phones and doors seem io multiply— 
whenaman starts to dictate to his secretary. 


Frequent interruptions are not only an 
annoyance. They're costly. Your thoughts 
are sidetracked! Valuable ideas are lost 


before they can be put down in black 
and white! 


And that’s why, today, so many smart 
businessmen are switching over to Elec- 
tronic Dictation! 


The Dictaphone* Method 
straightens your thinking cap 


Alone, relaxed—protected from inter- 
ruptions—your thoughts are as clear as a 
bell! Dictated into the handy microphone, 
they quickly become vital sentences. 

A Dictaphone dictating machine at your 
side means that your secretary is outside 
your door to ward off visits and phone 
calls while you dictate. She can get her 
other work done, too! 

And she can transcribe your dictation 
at leisure—instead of decoding a book-full 
of shorthand after hours! Electronic Dicta- 
tion doubles your secretary's working 
ability, as well as your own. 

Call your Dictaphone Representative for 





a demonstration. For descriptive litera- 


ture, write Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. 
C-3, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 


tional shortcomings provide our only 
hope; if we were disciplined, like the 
English, instead of wangling and scroung- 
ing, I don’t know if we'd be alive today.” 

These typically French observations 
came as the ‘fifth cold wave of the winter 
brought snow, slushy mud, rain, and fog 


DICTAPHONE Chcveonee Ditecton 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment 
bearing said trade-mark, 















































Leaf from Rapho-Guillumetie 


Mardi Gras revelers in Trinidad mix jive and calypso and keep an eye out for Hollywood talent scouts 


to Paris. At the same time, the post- 
liberation troubles of strikes, food, and 
politics that have “unraveled” France, 
continued to make the bad weather seem 
worse. 

@ The Paris newspaper strike went into 
its second week as newspaper employes 
continued to demand 20 per cent pay 
increases. 

€ Bakers ran out of flour for a short 
while. Week-end deliveries solved the 
problem for the moment. But agricul- 
tural experts predicted a bad_ harvest 
because of consistent frosts this winter— 
the worst of any year in the twentieth 
ceontury. 

€ The ultra-right party, the Parti Répub- 
licain de la Liberté, announced a meeting 
near the Place de lEtoile to protest the 
fact that a Communist is the Minister of 
National Defense. The Reds thereupon 
called a counterdemonstration. The gov- 
ernment forbade both. This established a 
neat principle for the Communists: All 
they need to do if any other party calls 
« meeting they disapprove of is to call 
a counterdemonstration. 


~~ 


TRINIDAD: Rum and Coca-Cola 


In the 1890s Trinidad stores stocked a 
powerful roach powder called “Calypso.” 
in the same period bands of Negro trou- 
hbadours roamed the island turning local 
legends and news events into impromptu 
songs which they chanted in distorted 
English or Franco-African patois. With 
their pungent lyrics and boisterous pseu- 
do-rumba accompaniments beaten out 
on tin cans, guitars, and bamboo drums, 
these songs were said to be as potent as 
the popular insecticide. Thus, so one 
story goes, they became known as “calyp- 
soes.” 

Last week Trinidad’s annyal two-day 
Mardi Gras carnival gave calypso singers 


their greatest yearly excuse for high jinks. 
Port-of-Spain merchants prudently barri- 
caded their shop windows as the trouba- 
dours smeared the traditional white on 
their black faces, drank rum, and sang as 
boisterously as ever. But this year the king 
of calypso in his gaily colored costume no 
longer ruled the carnival unchallenged. 
The songs of Lion Artilla and Lord Radio 
had to compete with the jitterbug 
rhythms of United States Army and Navy 
bands. The centuries-old art of the “leg- 
go” and the “shouter” was fighting a 
losing battle against the eloquence of 
booking agents and the crisp green of the 
Yankee dollar. 

Shouter’s Dream: Along Frederick 
Street, the main shepping center where 
no normal traffic moved for 48 hours, GI's 
and British tommies “jumped up” in the 
best carnival tradition among wildly gy- 
rating natives. In Queen’s Park Savannah 
—devoted to cricket on quieter days—a 
carnival queen was crowned and _ pre- 
sented with a bronze vase awarded by 
the Portland (Ore.) Rose Festival Associa- 
tion. 

Past the governor’s reviewing stand in 
downtown Marine Square moved bands 
mounted on trucks advertising Coca- 
Cola, Lowney’s Chocolate, and a shoe 
polish called “It.” First prize among the 
floats that followed the queen on her 
“inspection of her realm” went to a model 
Esso service station painted red, white, 
and blue and staffed with living pin-up 
girls. Outnumbered “calypsonians” kept 
an eye peeled for American talent scouts. 

Finally, at midnight on Feb. 18, rockets 
signaled the end of the carnival. A young 
Negro who called himself “Eisenhower,” 
and who once would have been content 
with the cheers that had greeted his two 
songs, “Four Cents a Day” and “Shouters’ 
Pandemonium,” in the calypso tents, went 
home to the sugar plantation to dream of 
New York night clubs and Hollywood 


contracts. 


SWEDEN: Smérgaasblotto 


Stockholm’s most modern hospital, 
1,000-room_ Karolinska Sjukhuset, _ last 
week advertised that it would pay $4.50 
to any man capable of drinking 28 pints 
of beer in a row. The object: to test the 
effect of alcohol on the human body. 
There were plenty of candidates, but 
none made the grade. Twenty-eight pints 
of even weak 3 per cent Swedish beer 
proved too much for them all. 
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RUSSIA: Remember to Forget 


One of the best examples of tongue- 
in-cheek reporting appeared in The Man- 
chester Guardian last week. It came 
from Alexander Werth, The Guardian's 
Moscow correspondent. He had gone to 
Helsinki for the celebration of the sign- 
ing of the formal peace treaty between 
the Finns and the Russians and the Brit- 
ish—both represented by Col. Gen. An- 
drei A. Zhdanoff of Russia—on Feb. 10. 
Werth reported: “The present Finnish 
coalition government considers good re- 
lations with the Soviet Union so impor- 
tant and Zhdanoff’s farewell visit so 
great an occasion that President Paasi- 
kivis chief of protocol even forgot to 
invite the British Minister, Mr. Shepherd, 
to the banquet given in Zhdanoff's 
honor.” 


THE PEACE: Austrian Skeleton 


Gen. Mark W. Clark last week in 
London fitted together the skeleton of 
the Austrian peace-treaty draft and pre- 
pared, with the other deputies of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers to take it 
to Moscow for the opening of the peace 
conference. It had part of a head and 
part of a body. But vital sections were 
still missing. 


The Big Four deputy foreign ministers 
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had finally come to what they knew 
would be the touchiest part of the docu- 
ment. This dealt with the disposition of 
alleged German assets in Austria, and 
present and future reparations removals 
(sometimes called lootings) by the Rus- 
sians. Perhaps because all four were pre- 
pared for disagreement, they disagreed 
without the rancor which marked earlier 
disputes. 

But on Feb. 22, Guseff unexpectedly 
nodded his partly bald head to a three- 
power proposal to withdraw all occupa- 
tion forces from Austria within 90 days 
after the treaty becomes effective. This 
meant the Russians would have to pull 
their troops out of Rumania and Hun- 
gary since the peace treaties with those 
countries provide for the maintenance 
of Russian troops there only so long as 
they are needed to maintain supply and 
communications lines to their forces in 
Austria. 

Likewise, the deputies unanimously 
agreed to recommend at Moscow that 


Austria’s armed forces be limited to be- 
tween 50,000 and 55,000 men. 


Jetsam 


The Air France Constellation, with 
seventeen passengers aboard, was off the 
coast of North Africa on Feb. 19 when 
one of its four engines sputtered and died. 
The flight commander promptly dumped 
part of the cargo to lighten the plane. 
When the aircraft limped safely into 
Casablanea, officials learned what the 2 
tons of dumped cargo had been: 111 
cartons containing 800 extra printed 
copies of the recently signed peace trea- 
ties with Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, 
Italy, and Rumania. 


mS 


SPAIN: Bouquets for Bourbons 


Spanish grandees, army officers, and 
ardent monarchists by the enthusiastic 
thousand thronged the Barajas airport 
outside Madrid on Feb. 18. Police tried 
in vain to balk the demonstrators, for 
they came to pay respectful homage to 
a royal prince. He was Don Jaime, 
elder brother of Don Juan, pretender to 
the throne. Jaime could stay for only 
three hours on his way from Portugal 
to Italy, but he was the first ranking 
member of the House of Bourbon to set 
foot near Madrid since the 1931 revolu- 
tion ousted King Alfonso XIII. 

Bouquets of flowers in the red and 
yellow colors of the monarchy were pre- 
sented to Don Jaime and his sister, 
Princess Maria Cristina. More than 2,000 
loyal supporters filed past to kiss the 
prince’s hand. Even Generalissimo Fran- 
co sent a delegate, Lt. Gen. Pablo Martin 
Alonso, to convey his respects. It was the 
Caudillo’s idea of a “liberal” gesture even 
to permit the royal family to land. The 
police nevertheless jotted down names 
tor reference to the Seguridad, the feared 
Security Police. 
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The Postwar Moral Climate; U.S.S.R. 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


When the Soviet authorities en- 
courage stable family life, frown on 
sexual license, and remove restraints 
on religious worship, they are follow- 
ing a line of moral conduct which is 
not difficult for us to understand. The 
experiments which followed the revo- 
lution have been abandoned and Rus- 
«sia emerges as a quite 


security. Our own writers also publish 
many untrue things about the Soviet 
Union, but there is a considerable 
difference between irresponsibility or 
ignorance and the deliberate misrepre- 
sentation for a dictated purpose. 

The mental processes of every 
Soviet citizen are immensely influ- 
enced by the fact that he is 





puritanical nation in the 
traditional sense. 

There is another phase of 
Soviet morality, however, 
which is by no means tra- 
ditional and also is by no 
means simple for us to 
grasp. It consists of the spe- 
cialized set of moral ideas 
which have been created by 
twenty years and more of 
the Communist dictatorship: 

I have known people who enjoyed 
the surrender of their individuality to 
the dictatorship and others who 
withered under it. 

As an example of the first, I recall 
a young American of Finnish extrac- 
tion whom I met on a trip through 
the forests of Russian Karelia ten 
years ago. He was in charge of a 
machine shop which repaired tractors 
and trucks for the surrounding logging 
camps. His pay was small, his shelter 
poor, and his post lonely; yet he said 
he'd never return to our northwest 
woods: “Sure, I made more and lived 
better. But nobody ever made me feel 
I belonged to anything. Here I get 
a political education; I know I belong 
to something.” 

The example of the. other extreme 
was a sincere dramatist who thought 
he had hit on a powerful theme. The 
first version was suppressed * because 
it was interpreted as an attack on the 
censorship. The second version came 
out as a trashy story of incest. There 
was no third. The author died of a 
broken heart. 





T have known a number of Soviet 
journalists and writers and, so far as 
I was able to judge their thoughts, 
it seemed to me that all were subject 
to an intense inner struggle. Some 
believed sincerely in the Soviet system 
and became adjusted. Others attained 
success by pretending to believe. The 
truth in itself ceased to mean anything 
so long as a moral lie served the ends 
of the state. 

That state of mind has its ultimate 
expression in the deliberate propa- 
ganda lie. In terms of the individual, it 
means that the agnostic must lie for his 





always being watched. 
Among those who are = |- 
justed to the dictatorship, 
this is a powerful instrument 
for group solidarity. I have 
met young men and women 
on collective farms or in 
factories who truly seemed 
to think more naturally in 
terms of “we” than of “I.” 

For the less adjusted, that 
sense of always being 
watched breeds suspicion and _ per- 
petual belligerency. During the purges 
of the middle ’30s quite a few of my 
acquaintances in the bureaucracy were 
exposed to the police by colleagues 
with whom they had been working in 
apparent good fellowship. And in 
éither case, the constant watchfulness 
of the police state has created its own 
distinctive state of mind. 





One of the most difficult things to 
untangle in Soviet thinking is the 
strange mixture of friendliness and 
hostility toward foreign peoples. The 
friendliness is freely extended to in- 
dividual foreigners by individual Rus- 
sians. Somewhere along the line, how- 
ever, there is a point where individual 
friendliness is supplanted by a sense 
of group hostility. Nor is the hostility 
drawn along class lines; I have seen 
it applied to foreigners who were 
sincere fellow travelers or even 
thought themselves sincere Commu- 
nists. 

These seem to me to be the essen- 
tial points where a. characteristic 
Soviet moral concept has emerged at 
variance with our own. Perhaps a 
decade ago, when Soviet society still 
was in a formative stage, its develop- 
ment could be watched with academic 
detachment. But the Russians are a 
lusty, even a passionate, people, and 
there is no doubt that their crusading 
spirit is far stronger now than it was 
before their victory in the war. And 
they are fully conscious that their sys- 
tem is offering a powerful challenge 
to the morality of the West. It is a 
challenge which has real and increas- 
ing appeal in those lands where the 
moral chaos left by the war still exists. 
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Wooden money: The pulp industry is coming back to No. 1 place in Canada 


PULP: Marathon in the Bush 


During the war the pulp and paper 
industry was forced down from second to 
seventh place among Canada’s leading in- 
dustries. Today, increasing world demand 
for newsprint and other pulp products is 

ponvng ack \ Ye No \ apor which 
it held I925 to 1934, This year, 
newsprint production is expected ta be 
200,000 tons above the 1946 total of 
4,379,000 tons, with an equal increase in 
other pulp products. 

Most of the current expansion is in 
the Thunder Bay district along the 
craggy shore of Lake Superior, 1,000 
miles northwest of Toronto. This area 
of Ontario, which produces almost one- 
third of Canada’s pulp and paper prod- 
ucts, has about one-quarter of the 435,000 
square miles of economically accessible 
Canadian forest. 

There, three huge paper mills and 
town sites are being completed at an esti- 
mated cost of $48,000,000. The Mara- 
thon Paper Co. of Canada mill at Mara- 
thon will have a capacity of 300 tons of 
bleached pulp daily; Long Lac Pulp 
& Paper Co., Terrace Bay, 250 tons; 
Brompton Pulp & Paper Co., Red Rock, 
250 tons. (The Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission is rushing a $5,000,- 
000 project near Schreiber to provide 
power for the Terrace Bay mill.) In 
addition the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. mill at Espanola has been 
operating since last summer, and_ the 
Mead Corp. of America has a major 
development in the Blind River district 
in the engineering stage. 

All but Brompton Pulp & Paper are 
United States firms or Canadian subsidiar- 


from 


ies of American firms. They have been 

forced to build mills in Canada because 

eight of the nine provinces (Nova Scotia 

is the exception) will not grant cutting 

rights on provincially owned land unless 

the wood is processed in Canada or a 

special exgort yermit ig aotaineds Wig 
Lacan 
SUUCMON atid libor costs ae lower m 
Canada, and processing in Canada avoids 
the long, treacherous rafting of logs across 
Lake Superior, where 50 per cent of the 
logs are sometimes lost in transit. 

Boom Town: The $20,000,000 mill 
and townsite project at Marathon, for- 
merly Peninsula, is typical of the develop- 
ment in this new frontier. About 10 square 
miles have been cleared from virgin for- 
est. The mill, according to Dr. Ferdinand 
Kraft, technical control director at Mara- 
thon who claims to have seen 80 per cent 
of the pulp and paper mills in the world, 
is the most modern ever built. 

Three factors account for Marathon’s 
efficiency: (1) The 1,100-foot plant, from 
the chipper, a huge machine which chews 
logs up to 28 inches in diameter into 
small pieces, to the loading platform, is 
under one roof. (2) The mill is complete- 
ly automatic, each process being gov- 
erned and recorded by 100 electric 
“brains” and 200 delicately adjusted 
valves operating seven huge “digesters.” 
And-(3) the chemical recovery system* 
gives a higher return than any other sys- 
tem at present in use. With these aids, 
Marathon’s 350 employes (at peak capac- 
ity) can process pulp at the rate of two- 


»s > howe. er because con- 





*Basically, the sulphate system, which uses sodium 
in alkaline form, dissolving wood fiber in one-fifth of 


the time required by the sulphite method, which 
cooks the raw wood in acids. 


a 


thirds of a man-day per ton, compared 
with the normal rate of slightly more than 
one man-day per ton. 

But the real novelty about Marathon 
and the other new projects is the effort 
being made to attract workers into the 
bush by providing almost all the commu- 
nity facilities of urban life. To house Mar- 
athon’s 350 employes, about 1,500 con- 
struction workers are building 160 houses 
with four or five rooms each, 44 three- 
room apartments, 40 attached houses, six 
dormitories, and several larger houses for 
executives. Rents run from $28 to $60) a 
month, All buildings have hot-water heat- 
ing. A modern, 500-seat movie theater 
and a community center, housing an audi- 
torium, four bowling alleys, billiard tables, 
a library, lounge, and meeting rooms, 
were opened last Christmas. 


~, 


B.C.: Freedom of Firewater 


In Canada, as in the United States, it 
is illegal to sell liquor to Indians. Since 
the earliest trading days, however, many 
Indians have found white men willing to 
sell them “firewater” at a fancy price. 

Last week, Guy Williams, business 
agent for the Native Brotherhood of Brit- 
ish Columbia, which last month “re- 
claimed” the province in the name of its 
25,000 Indians (Newsweek, Feb. 3), 
demanded the sale of liquor to Indians be 
made legal. Ninety per cent of B.C. 
Indians drink anyway, Williams said in a 
broadcast. “It would be better for them 
to get decent liquar fram proper sources 
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hol.” He suggested the government could 
put fadtans on probation and cancel the 
permit of anyone who got out of control 
while under the influence of liquor. 


~— 


RAILROADS: Snowbound 


Canada’s railways, chiefly its two big 
transcontinental lines, the Canadian 
Pacific and the government-owned Ca- 
nadian National, last week battled two 
critical postwar problems. In Ottawa. the 
railways fought for a 30 per cent increase 
in freight rates to meet higher wages 
and operating costs (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 
25, 1946). And from coast to coast, oper- 
ating men tried to meet a mounting 
crisis over a shortage of 13,000 boxcars. 

Western blizzards in the last few weeks 
had tied up hundreds of boxears on 
branch lines, emphasizing the general 
postwar shortage. To keep grain moving 
overseas to Britain, and seed grain mov- 
ing to Eastern farmers, Transport Con- 
troller B. S. Liberty gave top priority to 
grain shipments. This promptly hit the 
newsprint industry, whose mills began 
piling up with finished stock. Factories 


turning out food products, aluminum, 


steel, and cement also found their storage 
space filling rapidly. Unless snowbound 
cars are soon released for use, Canadian 
industry may be slowed as critically as 
during last summer’s steel strike. 
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Steel men reported trouble in their 
pickling tanks—the huge vats in which 
steel is cleansed of scale and dirt by 
immersion in acid, As the sheets come 
from the rolling mill they are lap- 
riveted, ferming a continuous ribbon 
of metal that rides through the acid 
bath on a series of rubber-covered 


rolls. And that’s where the trouble was. 


Rolls were failing due to corrosion 
of their metal cores, in spite of their 
protective cover of acidproot rubber, 


Investigation showed that the rough 
lap-riveted joints between the sheets 
were gouging the rubber, cutting 
through to the core. Through these 
cuts acid attacked the metal, causing 
quick corrosion and breakdowns that 


tied up operations. 


It looked unsolvable — use of harder 
rubber was vetoed because mill ex- 
perience proved that only a soft sur- 
face provided enough frictional con- 
tact to turn the heavy rolls. Then a 
superintendent had a happy thought 
and called in the G.T.M., Goodyear 
Technical Man, to study the problem. 


Research gives the answer. Employ- 
ing new techniques in rubber com- 
pounding and bonding developed by 
Goodyear Research, the G.T.M. de- 
signed a double-covered armored roll. 
First he sealed the core in an inner 
cover of hard, fibrous, acidproof syn- 
thetic compound, so tough it turns an 
axe. Over this he bonded a thick outer 


cover of soft acid-resistant rubber. 


Situation handled. Now wlien a joint 
strikes this new Goodyear roll it cuts 
through only the soft outer cover; the 
inner armored cover stops it cold. 
Hence no more acid gets through, 
There’s no more corrosion or failures. 
Steel men are happy again. 


If you use rubber rolls in manufactur- 
ing steel, glass, leather, textiles, paper, 
or for printing or laequering, it will 
pay vou to consult the G.T.M. In this 
highly specialized field he offers you 
the same superior quality that has 
made Goodyear Industrial Rubber 
Products the world’s first choice. To 
have him eall, write: Goodyear, Akron 
16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


-Specified 
DOUBLE-COVERED HOLD-DOWN ROLL 
for Steel Mill Pickling Service 















SOFT RUBBER COVER 


CUTPROOF, ARMORED 
UNDERCOVER 
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A family skating party at Pine Lake, 
or avacation trip through the Far West 
... taking Johnny and Suzi to school, 
or even Saturday shopping — they’re 
all more fun with Mercury! Every time 





More beauty—more fun to own 


you see it standing there waiting for 
you, you like its looks even more. 


On a long trip you learn how really 
comfortable and relaxing a car can 
be—and how effortlessly Mercury 
winds over the hills, handles sharp 
turns, snugly holds the road and eats 
up those long open stretches. 





WITH 


When the children are along, you 
appreciate Mercury’s extra safety fea- 
tures; full-view vision in all directions 
and oversized brakes you can rely on 
for fast, smooth, sure stops. 





More room—more fun to ride in 


And when you go shopping, you 
enjoy its extra storage space; its wide 
doors for easier getting-in-and-out 
when your arms are full of bundles. 


Oil) OF EVERYTHING You WANT 








In styling, engineering, performanc: 
—in every detail right down to mor: 
mileage and lower cost upkeep, th: 





More ‘’go’’—more fun to drive 
g 


big beautiful Mercury gives you mo’ 
pleasure because it gives you so muc 
more of everything! 
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MERCURY—DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPASY 
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TRANSITION 








Born: A fourth daughter, 
Maria-Christina, to PRINCE 
BERNHARD and PRINCESS 
Juttana of the Nether- 
lands; in Soesdijk, Feb. 18. 
There has been no male 
heir to the Dutch throne 
since 1884. 





» Reward: Con. James A. 
KitiaNn, 55, was convicted 
last August of permitting 
brutality in the American 
prison camp at Lichfield, 
England. Now he is up for 
promotion to the perma- 
nent rank of colonel. The 
War Department explains 
it this way: “He was tried, 
convicted, and fined. That 
ends his case. He meets 
requirements as to service 
and eligibility. There is no way under 
present law to submit a [promotion] to 
Congress without Kilian’s name.” 


Dream Girl; Greta Garso, movie ac- 
tress, learned of a $20,000 windfall left 
her by Edgar H. Donne, 70, of Allegan, 
Mich. The aged bachelor died alone in 
a one-room shack last October. His will, 
made in 1936, left his entire savings to 
“Greta Lovisa Gustafson, whose stage 
name is Greta Garbo, to her and no 
other.” It added: “If Greta Garbo be- 
comes my wife, then [the estate] goes 
to Greta... Donne.” The following year 
he wrote a letter to her. It was re- 
turned, stamped “Refused.” 


Dots: Ginx Topp, former secretary from 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, replaced Chili Wil- 
liams, now in Hollywood, as the Polka 
Dot Girl. Chili broke a three-year con- 
tract to wear nothing but polka dots, and 
settled out of court when the Polka Dot 
Fashion Guild of America sued. Miss 
Todd won a nationwide contest for 
Chili’s successor. 























Three years of dots for Gink Todd 


. center, on their honeymoon. 








In the royal family, the princess will be called “Maryke” 


Defiant: In Atlanta, Ga., Emory BurRKE,. 
31, president of the race-hating Colum- 
bians, Inc., was sentenced to three years 
in prison for usurping police powers by 
directing patrols against Negroes in white 
neighborhoods. “A few court cases are 
not going to stop this movement,” he 
said. Burke and his sidekick, Homer 
Loomis Jr., who drew a year for riot, face, 
trial on several other counts. 


Engaged: Barsara Hutton, 84, dime- 
store heiress, and PRINCE IGOR TROUBETZ- 
Koy, 34, a writer; in St. Moritz, Switzer- 
land, Feb. 20. The prince, whose father 
is an American citizen, said his parents 
left Russia long before the revolution be- 
cause they were too democratic to enjoy 
living under the czars. It will be his first 
marriage, Miss Hutton’s fourth. 


Adamant: EucENE O’NEILL, playwright, 
snapped back at Boston censors who 
wanted his play, “The Iceman Cometh,” 
cleaned up before it opened there on 
tour. “I will not change . . . one word,” 
O’Neill said. In 1929, O’Neill’s “Strange 
Interlude” ducked Boston censors by play- 
ing at nearby Quincy. But Boston eudi- 
ences may never see “The Iceman,” 
which will start its tour in Baltimore 
instead. 


Ascent: Don Piccarp, 21, son of the 
stratosphere explorer, Dr. Jean Piccard, 
almost came to grief in his first solo bal- 
loon flight. At Minneapolis, he took off in 
a Japanese bomb balloon and drifted 
dangerously low over office buildings be- 
fore he climbed to 2,500 feet. The first 
time he tried to land, the landing ropes 
tangled in trees and wires. The second try 
was perfect. 


Newlyweds: Mary Cuurcuit1, daughter 
of the former British Prime Minister, and 
her husband, Carr. CHristoPpHER SOAMES 
of the Coldstream Guards, turned up in 
Lenzerheide, Switzerland, a winter-sports 





Honors: In New York, 
Gen. GEorGE C. Mar- 
SHALL, Secretary of State, 
wore a blue business suit 
at his first reunion in more 
than a year with eight 


other war leaders. The 
occasion: Columbia Uni- 
versity awarded eleven 


Doctorates of Law to top- 
ranking commanders. 
Among those honored be- 
sides Marshall were: GEN. 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
ADMIRALS ERNEST J. KINc, 
CHESTER W. Nimitz, and 
WituuaM F. Hatsey. GEN. 
Doucias MacArtTuur and 
Gen. H. H. ARNOLD re- 
ceived degrees but were 
not present. 

The next day, Prince- 
ton University conferred another Doc- 
torate of Laws on General Marshall. 





European 


Died: Jutian Street, 67, author; of a 
cerebral hemorrhage, in Lakeville, Conn., 
Feb. 19. He was known not only for his 
novels, short stories, and essays, but also 
as an expert on food and wines. 

Harry K. Tuaw, 76, multi-millionaire 
playboy; of coronary thrombosis, in Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla., Feb. 22. Thaw, who in- 
herited a fortune from his father, was in- 
volved in many scandals. In 1906, he shot 
and killed Stanford White, the architect, 
because of White’s earlier relationship 
with Thaw’s chorus-girl wife, Evelyn 
Nesbit. He was committed to a hospital 
for the criminally insane, and spent the 
next two decades in and out of asylums. 

GraACE LivincsTon HILL, 81, novelist, 
in Swarthmore, Pa., while working on a 
new book. Her 100 novels, showing the 
triumph of virtue over evil, sold almost 
4,000,000 copies. 






























Soames and bride, sightseeing 
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Enigmas of Old Age 


What can science do to help aging 
men and women live out their normal 
life spans as healthy and happy citizens? 

The phenomenal growth of the over-65 
group makes this question increasingly 
urgent. United States Public Health 
Service figures show that while 7 per 
cent of the American people have passed 
the three-score-and-five mark, this fig- 
ure will undoubtedly double in the next 
30 years. 

To gather facts on just what happens 
in the aging process, the USPHS set up 
a gerontology (old-age problems) unit 
at the Baltimore City Hospitals in 1940. 
The program, delayed by the war, is now 
in full swing under its 40-year-old chief, 
Dr. Nathan W. Shock. Last week, the 
USPHS officials outlined for NEwsweEek 
the plan for their long-range project— 
the first comprehensive study ever at- 
tempted of the American aged. A few 
of the puzzlers which they hope to 
solve are: 

@ Why the female life expectancy is 
greater by two years than the male, 
and why men and women tend to suf- 
fer different diseases in old age. For 
example, men have a higher death rate 


from heart and kidney diseases and 
suffer hernia and cancer of the digestive 
tract more often than women, while 


women have a higher percentage of 
diabetes and goiter. 

@ Whether environment is more impor- 
tant than heredity in determining the 
length of life, and whether climate affects 
longevity. (Northern European countries 
have much lower death rates than tropi- 
cal countries—Norway, 10 per 1,000; 
Sweden, 11.5; British India, 20.) 


@ Whether sex hormones have anything 


Black Star 
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to do with increasing the life span. Re- 
cent tests on rats indicate that they may. 


€ Why obesity shortens life. Older peo- 
ple who are 25 per cent overweight have 
a death rate 74 per cent higher than peo- 
ple of normal weight. 

@ Whether certain body types tend to 
live longer than others and whether cer- 
tain types tend to have certain diseases. 
(Short, stocky people are considered more 
likely to have gall-bladder ailments, and 
thin, nervous people, ulcers.) 

€ How to develop predictions on length 
of life based on external signs of old 
age sucn as failing eyesight and hearing, 
and the aging of tissues. 

€ How to reckon with the personality 
changes that come with age. 

Working over a period of from five to 
ten years with some 1,000 City Hospitals 
patients, Dr. Shock and his staff will 
conduct exacting tests on the aged, both 
sick and well. Then through an_out- 
patient clinic, they will try to compare 
physiological and mental conditions of 
individuals in all age groups with those of 
the aged sick. 

By frequent examinations and by spot- 
ting ailments early, the USPHS doctors 
feel that these ancients may live longer 
and enjoy their added years. Like many 
gerontologists, Dr. Shock holds that 
the aged are capable of many kinds 
of work and that those who keep busy 
are more vigorous and useful than those 
who are idle. (Tests show that many 
people over 65 can think as well if not 
better than the young, although they 
act more slowly.) So part of the Bal- 
timore gerontology study will include 
an intensive psychological examination 
to determine the mental and _ physical 
work capacity of each patient. 


U.S. Public Health Service study hopes to extend the life span of healthy and happy citizens 






Diet and Pyorrhea 


It isn’t what you eat that makes your 
teeth what they are. Poorly nourished pa- 
tients at Hillman Hospital, Birmingham, 
Ala., who live mainly on the meat-meal- 
molasses diet of the rural South, had less 
than one-third as many decayed, missing, 
or filled teeth (an average of 4.54) as 
were found in a well-fed group (average 
14.94). 

But the hospital patients, many of 
whom are victims of pellagra, scurvy, 
and other nutritional diseases, were 
much more likely to have pyorrhea, Dr. 
Tom D. Spies, nutritionist, who con- 
ducted the Hillman survey, said last 
week in the Journal of the American 
Dental Association. At least 43 of the 124 
undernourished sick people who were 
examined had _ developed _ pyorrhea, 
whereas only six of the 99 in the well- 
nourished group showed symptoms of the 
gum disease. 


, oa 


Penicillin’s Silver Measure 


To measure the varying potency of 
each batch of penicillin extracted from 
the mold, manufacturers have had to re- 
sort to a clumsy and_ time-consuming 
technique. On a small. dish covered with 
a layer of agar, a film of bacteria is 
spread. Small steel cylinders containing 
penicillin are placed in the dish; after six- 
teen hours, a clear circle around the cyl- 
inders shows where the mold drug has 
killed the bacteria. The size of the circle 
indicates the drug’s potency. 

Last week, four scientists at the Uni- 
versity of California College of Pharmacy 
reported a new method which cuts the 
penicillin measuring time to three hours. 
By adding silver nitrate to the layers of 
agar and bacteria, a solution something 
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I ride a horse. Suppose I injure 
someone—am I covered? 


ered up to $10,000. 


Q If tradespeople and other 
visitors to my property 
are hurt—am I covered? 


A Yes. Protection applies 
to any of ‘the Public” 
injured on your premises. 


Is it worth $10.00 to be covered up to $10,000* 
if you, or any of your family residing with you, are 
sued for bodily injuries caused others? (Except 
claims arising from business pursuits or the 
use of automobiles or aircraft.) 


Is it worth $10.00 to have the experienced and 
competent claims personnel of one of the biggest 
insurance groups in the world at your service to 
handle claims and pay court costs and legal fees? 


Is it worth $10.00 to be protected against a judg- 
ment which might wipe out your lifetime savings? 


Is peace of mind worth $10.00? If you think so, 
fill in the coupon and we will put you in touch with 
our nearest agent or broker. 


*Higher limits obtainable 


Are medical payments included? 


Yes. $250 medical payments are pro- 
A Yes, your legal liability is cov- A vided for others than those insured, 


Q Am I covered, if someone 


pairs to my home? 


A Yes, 


Suppose my dog bites 
somebody? 


It is covered, on or 
A away from premises. 


Q Suppose my son injures a playmate? 


All members of your immediate family 


irrespective of your legal liability. A are covered. 


Q If I hit someone while piay- 
ing golf—aim I covered? 
Yes, participation in any 

A sport or game is covered. 


is injured while making re- 


alter- 
repairs on 


construction, 
ation and 


premises are covered. 
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The Fidelity & Casualty Company of New York 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, have your local agent or broker contact me. 


Name 





Street 
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like that used in photography is devel- 
oped. Three hours after exposing the 
germs to the drug, a bright circular spot 
forms around the cylinders where the bac- 
teria have been killed. Where the germs 
‘are still active and able to absorb the sil- 
ver nitrate, the plate is dark. From the 
' size of the bright spot, the drug’s power 
is measured. 
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Acting Out Your Worries 


In the basement of a house near the 
Danube River, 4-year-old Jacob Moreno 
directed his companions’ play. Dragging 
chairs onto a table, he climbed to the 
top and cried, “I am God and you are my 
angels.” “Why don’t you fly?” one child 
asked. Jacob stretched out his arms, try- 
ing it. A few seconds later, he found him- 
self on the floor, his right arm broken. 

Later, as a student at the Psychiatric 
Clinic of the Vienna University, young 
Moreno strolled through the city gar- 
dens, gathering children in groups for 
impromptu play. The fledgling psychia- 
trist began to treat the children’s conflicts 
by urging them to act out their clashes—a 
sort of emotional catharsis which he 
called “psychodrama.” 

Sigmund Freud, then lecturing at the 
university, was intrigued by rumors of 
these activities, and asked Moreno to ex- 
plain his theories. “I start where you 
leave off,” Jacob told the savant. “You 
meet people in the artificial setting of 
your office; I meet them on the street and 
in their home, in their natural surround- 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Dr. Moreno observes as actor-patients enact real-life episodes 


ings. You analyze their dreams; I try to 
give them the courage to dream again.” 

Last week, Dr. J. L. Moreno, now 54 
and director of the ,Beacon Hill Sana- 
torium, Beacon, N. Y., and the Psycho- 
dramatic Institute, New York City, 
summed up his half-century of theatrical 
therapeutics in the first volume of a pro- 
posed set of three called “Psycho- 
drama.”* 

In the intervening years, Moreno’s re- 
markable technique has become almost 
routine in the treatment of mental cases, 
in rehabilitating battle-worn veterans, in 
selecting and training executives, and in 
solving matrimonial problems. Designed 
primarily as a text for psychiatrists, the 
new book is written with a terse lucidity 
that will also entertain and instruct the 
average reader. 

Life Is a Stage: The ideal psycho- 
drama theater is small, with a circular 
stage of three levels, without scenery or 
curtains. Acting as producer, analyst, and 
therapist, the gray-haired and energetic 
psychiatrist fixes his prominent blue- 
gray eyes on his actor-patient and tries 
to induce him to express himself, always 
spontaneously, by: enacting the real-life 
episodes that irritate him. 

Sometimes a neurotic patient, shy 
about approaching the stage, may be 
persuaded to come to the first level and 
talk to the psychiatrist-director; from 


there he may be enticed onto the upper 





*PsycHopRAMA. By Dr. J. L. Moreno. 429 
pages. Beacon House, N. Y. $6. 


levels and into action. Others may fee! 
“low” or depressed and sit crouched on 
the first level, or “high” and powerfi 
from a superior stand. 

But wherever he takes his cue, the pa- 
tient must present what he feels not 
only through words but through gesture: 
and movements. It is often necessary to 
magnify certain painful situations whic! 
he can only dimly remember. “The chie: 
point,” Dr. Moreno says, is “to get hin 
warmed up so that he can throw hi: 
psyche into operation and unfold the 
psychodrama.” 

Robert Loves Mary: Take the cas 
of Robert, a victim of anxiety neurosi: 
complicated by matrimonial conflicts 
Walking restlessly up and down th: 
stage, Robert talks in a listless monvo- 
logue: “Father, you should not rush youyr- 
self to death. You must try to get along 
with mother.” 

Asked to represent his father in 
characteristic scene of his childhood, 
Robert switches quickly. to a stern: “|: 
the dinner ready? It is not? A meal i. 
never ready in this house. I can’t eat. . . | 
have to run . .. it is business. I can’t giv. 
you $75. I am not going to give you ; 
cent. I will go away and not come back.” 

Later, as his own mother, Rober: 
warmed up effectively: “Who moved tli 
chair to the window?” he mimicked « 
scene of long ago. “The right place is 
the corner. Who moved the ash trav ¢ 
the other side? I just put it here. You 
know I can’t stand it.” 

With this combined analysis of him- 
self, his father, and his mother, Robert, 
who lives in a permanent anxiety stat: 
lest he miss an appointment, and whos: 
finicky domestic habits have threatened 
his marriage, said frankly: “My fathe 
is always rushing like I am, and I an 
much like my mother too . . . I find 
everything out of place.” 

Then Robert and his wife, Mary, wer 
asked to portray some of their quarrels 
and, at the same time, to speak aloud 
the bitter thoughts they had felt but 
not revealed. By dramatizing their diffi- 
culties on the stage, they learned how t 
talk together as mature human beings 
when things went wrong, and gradually 
their quarrels ceased. 

Psychodramatic Future: Besides 
his personal work at Beacon and in New 
York, Dr. Moreno assisted in founding 
a psychodramatic theater at St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital in Washington, and 
trained the original personnel. He also 
helped set up the psychodramatic depart- 
ment of the Veterans Administration's 
outpatient department for mental hy- 
giene (NEWSWEEK, July 8, 1946). 

In penal institutions, psychiatrists and 
psychologists have found this form of 
therapy of tremendous help. At Bellevue 
Hospital in New York, for instance, group 
therapy for juvenile delinquents (12-16) 
has included psychodrama treatment 
since 1937. Officials at San Quentin 
Prison are also interested. 

At the same time, New York City 
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public-school psychologists are recom- 
mending psychodrama in straightening 
out such relations as_ parent-teacher, 
child-teacher, parent-child, and child- 
child. Here, for the first time, psycho- 
drama will be used as a prophylaxis— 
to get to the roots of human problems 
which have not as yet reached an 
abnormal state. 


Add Two Blood Fractions 


For the last two decades, Dr. Edwin 
J. Cohn of Harvard, internationally fa- 
mous authority on blood fractions, has 
conducted his intricate studies on the 
chemical components of human blood. Up 
to 1945, six parts, most of them of prac- 
tical clinical value, had been isolated: 
serum albumins, gamma globulin, throm- 
bin, fibrinogen, isoagglutinins, and alpha 
globulin. (NEwswereEk, May 14, 1945). 

Last week before the Chemical Society 
meeting in Washington, D. C., Dr. Cohn 
exhibited two new blood-plasma_ parts 
which may some day contribute to the 
cure of baffling diseases. The first was 
Beta 1 globulin, also known as Fraction 
1V-7, a substance which will combine with 
iron or copper, and which may be used 
to carry these elements through the body. 
The second was a serum albumin in the 
form of a colorless mercury salt. 

“It is my job to make these chemicals 
from the blood available,” Dr. Cohn told 
members of the Chemical Society. “It is 
the task of physiologists and physicians 
to discover what role they play in the 
body and how they can be used to treat 
sick patients.” Now that he is freed of 
war pressure, Cohn added, he and his as- 
sociates expect to get down to the job 
of real chemists—“to work from the bot- 
tom up.” 


~~ 


Statistics of Leukemia 


When between 1920 and 1940, the 
death rate from leukemia was increased 
by 94.7 in the United States, scientists 
were handicapped by the lack of accurate 
statistics on this mysterious blood dis- 
ease, for which there is as yet no cure. 
Undoubtedly, they reasoned, there were 
still more deaths in which leukemia, often 
confused with cancer, anemia, and dis- 
eases of the spleen, was not recorded on 
the certificate. 

Last week in Blood, the Journal of 
Hematology, Drs. Milton S. Sacks and 
Isadore Seeman of the University of 
Maryland School of Medicine brought 
leukemia mortality up to date with the 
first all-out statistical study. Every year 
since 1940, they pointed out, more than 
5,000 people in the United States have 
died from this cause. Those over 55 are 
most often’ affected; under 5 years, the 
death rate is higher than at any other 
age under 45. Young people seem to 
contract acute leukemia; after 45, the 
chronic type is more common. Whites 
are stricken twice as often as nonwhites, 
and men one-third times more fre- 
quently than women. 
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outgoing mail 


Try better paper. Yes, 
it could be just that 
simple. Go all the way — use 
Fox River Anniversary Bond, 100% 
cotton fibre, whose quality “crackles” 
in your fingers. See how white, ac- 
tually brilliant — writing is easier to 
read. Corrections are easy—erasures 
escape the eye. This sturdy paper 
withstands unlimited handling and 
is absolutely permanent (always used 
for insurance policies and legal doc- 
uments). Only a fraction of a cent 
more per letter —an infinitesimal 
factor in correspondence costs. Bet- 
ter mail—better business—buy Fox 
River. Ask your printer. Fox RIveR 
PAPER CORPORATION, 416-C South 
Appleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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Snap and See 


“BE. H. Land, of the Polaroid Corp., 


will reveal a new kind of photography 


as revolutionary as the transition from 
wet plates to daylight-loading film.” 


That promise was contained in the 


program for last week’s meeting of the 


Op tical Society of America. At the ap- 


feat OF “au 
™ EXPOSURE POSITION 


REAGENT LAYER 
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Land has several versions of the proc. 
ess. In some of them the negative can 
serve for additional contact prints. In 
others, the camera is used to make as 
many copies of the positive print as de- 
sired. 

The inventor of the new _ one-step 
process proved his genius while still an 









Land’s new camera portrays its photogenic inventor 


apart. One side was the negative. The 
other was a dry, finished print. 

Photography became popular only after 
a manufacturer could advertise in the last 
century: “You press the button, we do 
the rest.” But the “rest,” to this day, 
has meant: develop, rinse, fix, wash, and 
dry the film; then expose the positive and 
repeat. Or, alternatively, take the roll to 
the drugstore and call again for prints. 
All this bother can now be eliminated. 

Pictorial Sandwich: Here is how 

Land’s camera works. It has one spool 
for a negative roll and a second for a roll 
of positive paper. As the winder is turned, 
the exposed negative and an equal length 
of positive paper are squeezed through 
pressure rolls and out through a slot in 
the back of the camera. The squeezing 
breaks a capsule or pod of viscous chemi- 
cal fluid which spreads evenly to make a 
layer like the filler of a sandwich between 
the facing sheets. 

The filler contains a developer (such as 
hydroquinone) and fixer (sodium. thio- 
sulfate, commonly known as hypo). On 
the negative the developer works in the 
usual way, turning the light-exposed silver 
bromide into silver grains. The unexposed 
silver meanwhile dissolves into the hypo 
and—here is the novelty—goes across to 
the positive paper. There the developer 
acts on it to deposit the silver grains, thus 


forming the positive picture. 


veloped military lenses, range finders, 
filters, and gunsights. For fun he took up 
photography—and that hobby may well 
have hit the jackpot. 

It will be several months before the 
Polaroid Corp. reveals who will manu- 
facture the new cameras, and their sell- 
ing price. But Land made clear that all 
types and sizes of camera, amateur and 
professional, as well as X-ray machines, 
can be redesigned to use the one-step 
method. By seeing a finished snapshot one 
minute after clicking the shutter, even 
the novice has a chance to correct ex- 
posure and focus to make good on the 
next shot. 
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Bring "Em Back by Chute 


In Germany during the war, Dr. Hel- 
mut Heinrich of the Graf Zeppelin Re- 
search Institute worked on a method of 
recovering guided missiles with para- 
chutes of intricately sewed ribbons. Re- 
cently he has been perfecting the ribbon 
parachute as a member of the imported 
technical team at the Air Matériel Com- 
mand’s Wright Field laboratories (NEws- 


WEEK, Dec. 9, 1946), Last week the para- 


chute was put to appropriate use. At the 
White Sands proving grounds, N. M., the 
instruments of a captured German V-2 
were successfully lowered to the ground 


from an altitude of 68 miles. 
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Smyth and Security 
— Did the Smyth report tell too much? 
OC Last week, eighteen months after its re- 
an lease, that question was debated more 
In heatedly than ever. 
as The press and radio paid comparative- 
Je. ly little attention on Aug. 12, 1945, when 
the War Department presented them 
ep with a history of the Manhattan District 


called “Atomic Energy for Military Pur- 
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sizrecmess Serrectars —St he Vile<t new 


pet quoted from the preface by Maj 
Gen. L. R. Groves and the author's gen- 


eral conclusions, omitting the technical 
meat in the sandwich. But gradually its 
content was digested. 

Scientific Best Seller: Soon Profes- 
sor Smyth found himself in an unexpected 
role: the author of a best seller. He re- 
ceived no royalties, for he wrote the re- 
port, before the first atom bomb was 

















PHOTO BY TONI FRISSELL 


Winter reluctantly gives 
way to spring at Sun Valley. 
The upper mountain slopes 
and mountain-sheltered 
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tested, while on official duty as a Man- 
hattan District consultant. By last week valleys retain their blanket 
an edition printed by the Princeton Uni- , ; 
versity Press had sold 106,500 copies, and of deep snow until late 
the Government Printing Office had dis- j <4] ‘ 
tributed 16,398 copies of its 35-cent edi- April. Skiing and other 
ers, tion. French, Russian, and Swedish edi- snow-sports offer a world 
bs tions have been published, and transla- Sent 
vell tions into many other languages, in- oF enjoyment. 
cluding German, are being prepared for : ; 
the the presses of the world. For a spring vacation that’s 
nu- In his testimony before the security- So Sas 
ell. conscious aes snntieue his ni unusual and ae ee 
all nation to head the Atomic Energy Com- Sun Valley, Idaho. For 
ind mission, David Lilienthal took out some . . 
es, of the ground from those opposing him reservations, write— 
tep (see page 17) by charging that the ’ 
aa = wnt gd = Smyth report was W. P. ROGERS, Gen’! Megr., 
sag “the biggest breach of security since ] 
_ the beginning of the project.” Bernard icin 5 beams 
the Baruch then came to the defense of the 
War Department by asserting that the 
scientists had “lambasted” the Army into 
that action. 
The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
lel- published by the Atomic Scientists of 
Re- Chicago, last week described Baruch’s 
of charge as ridiculous. Where the report 
ra- had gone too far, it implied, was by giv- 
Re- ing out industrial rather than scientific 
on secrets. An editorial said: _ 
ted “The scientists were dumfounded by 
ym the sudden publicity given to the indus- 
in trial aspects of the atomic-bomb project 
Ta .«. Unfortunately neither Congress nor 
the public opinion has a clear understanding 
- of the distinction between science and ee eaiaia : : 
a technology . . . That plutonium is formed 4 NO sPoRTS CENTER > SPs j 


by the absorption of neutrons in uranium, ( : € n AWERIGKS FOREMOST YEAR ROU 


that it forms certain chemical compounds ke : 
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and has certain physical properties, in- 
cluding fissionability, are facts of nature. 
They are certain to be discovered by 
scientists in other countries, and _ their 
attempted suppression would have ham- 
pered American science, causing con- 
fusion and unnecessary repetition. But 
revelations that plutonium can be and 
was fabricated in large plants, that it 
can be and was used for filling bombs, 
was in no way urgent, and an invitation 
to engineers abroad to try to duplicate 
PFOCeSSES Ww hich they know can be suc- 
cesstul.” 

The successful manufacture of plu- 
tonium at the Hanford Engineer Works 
in quantities sufficient for bombs was one 
of the outstanding revelations of the 
Smyth report. Before that, most people 
outside the project had assumed that the 
only practical source of atomic energy 
was uranium 235, The Smyth report also 


disclosed that at Oak Ridge, Tenn., the 
Army had put into operation two huge 
plants for separating pure U-235 by dis- 
tinctly different methods, and that 


least two other methods had been brought 
almost to the point of large-scale in- 
dustrial use. This led to the obvious con- 
clusion that any other power could save 
much trouble by concentrating on just 
one of the U-235 extraction processes, or 
by devoting its efforts instead to the 
production of plutonium. 

Publication by Design: There have 
been repeated rumors that the Army let 
the Smyth report out by mistake. Typical 
was Drew Pearson’s statement in his col- 
umn last week that “after the Smyth re- 
port was out and_ horrified scientists 
called attention to the secrets it con- 
tained, Groves hurriedly demanded it be 
recalled.” But such charges have never 
been documented. NEWSWEEK'S Wash- 
ington bureau, after sifting fact from 
rumor, concludes that the report’s publi- 
cation was deliberately decided on the 
government's very highest policy level. 

A special committee on atom-bomb 
policy set up on April 25, 1945, recog- 
nized that the actual use of the bomb 
would necessarily reveal the biggest of all 
secrets—its existence—and_ that 
facts must be released to serve as the 
basis for planning international control, 
Most of Smyth’s original and voluminous 
history is still top secret. The portions 
released were published after careful 


editing with respect to national security. 


further ~ 





Although some Army officers have pri- 
vately questioned the wisdom of the re- 


lease, General Groves has never retreated 
from the statement which he made in 
his 1945 preface: “All pertinent scien- 
tific information which can be released 
to the public at this time without violat- 
ing the needs of national security is con- 
tained in this volume.” 


Professor Smyth himself also has stood 
firm. In Cleveland last week he asserted 
that “freedom of publication and of in- 
ternational exchange of information” was 
essential to the further progress of atomic 
science. 


Mining With Fire 


Incendiary bombs were dropped on 
Jan. 21 into a coal seam 30 feet below 
the surface of a lonesome, windswept 


hillside at Gorgas, Ala., 20 miles from 


Birmingham. The ensuing fire, steadily 
fanned by a blower, was still going last 
week with a flame that might have far- 


reaching effects on American mining and 


power production. 
The idea—using a_controlled fire to 
convert underground coal into fuel gas— 


was not novel. Stubborn accidental fires 
in many a mine had suggested the thought 
to a number of people. The Scottish 
scientist, Sir William Ramsay, argued in 
the last century that it was wasteful to 
go through the labor of digging up coal 
that was later burned above ground to 

. 1 . . me a) Nana 
provide the source of gaslight. Russia 
started research in underground gasifica- 
tion about fifteen years ago and _pro- 
duced gas commercially from the Mos- 


cow pais fields by 1940, 


The Alabama experiment, first of its 
kind in this country, was closely watched 


by experts from the United States Bureau 


of Mines. The Alabama Power Co., whose 


mine was the scene of the test, had the 
specific objective of piping fuel gas from 


the fire directly to its power-plant boilers, 
Federal officials were interested in nation- 
wide application to coal seams too thin 


or too inaccessible for profitable mining, 


Mix as Wanted: At the Corgas mine, 


in a section sealed off with concrete, min- 
ers dug a U-shaped tunnel. Air flowed in 


from one end, burned the coal facing the 


base of the U, and emerged Pn the 
other end as a mixture of combustion 


gases. Through heatproof windows at the 
inner ends of tunnels driven from the 








- COAL SEAM 


——— 


sides of the hill, engineers oui Watch 


the flame eat away at the coal face. They 
could brighten the fire by enriching the 
intake air with oxygen, or change the 
chemical nature of the gas by injecting 


steam. Usetul products included carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen, and methane. 

A favorable interim verdict came last 
week from Dr. R. R. Sayers, director of 
the Bureau of Mines: “No difficulty has 
been encountered in maintaining com- 
bustion .. . Potential uses for the gas are 
many. [t not only offers a new source of 
raw material for the manutacture of syn- 
thetic liquid fuels, including gasoline and 
lubricating oil, but a heating gas for 
burning under boilers in industrial plants, 
The gas may also prove a possible sub. 
stitute for water power. In dry areas 
throughout the Rocky Mountain region 
and the west, electric power might be pro- 
duced by using the gas in gas turbines” 

Sayers also said that underground gas. 
sification would result in more compicte 
recovery. He said mining operations usu- 

Qr 
ally leave 35 to 50 per cent of the coal 
underground ° 

A more complete verdict will await the 
final burning out of the Gorgas seam, 
The Alabama company announced plans 


to quench the last smoldering coals with 
steam and water, then excavate from the 


surface “with the same minute care that 


an archaeologist examines _ prehistoric 
mounds.” 






















































































































“AIR (PLUS ‘OXYGEN OR STEAM) 


Underground flames turn coal into gas which can burn as fuel on the surface 
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toric Winter’s aftermath on concrete roads once was 


pitting, scaling, and costly repairs—caused by 
alternate freezing and thawing, and the action of 
de-icing chemicals. Hercules research came up 
with Vinsol Resin, used by the cement industry to 
create “air-entraining” cements that double and 
triple the life of concrete highways and airport run- 


ways. These cements also make smoother mortar, 


... another development utilizing Hercules chemical materials as 
described in the free book, ‘A Trip Through Hercules Land.” 
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fn all the 98 years that Schlitz has been made 
there has been but one beer like it. And that beer 1s 
Schlitz itself... so distinctive in its goodness that it has 
won renown all over America and around the world as 
the beer that made Milwaukee famous, The flavor of Schlitz sings 
of sunny fields and golden grain... of skillful hands and patient 
ways. And through it all runs the elusive yet matchless melody 
of the hops. Never, in Schlitz, will you taste harsh 


bitterness... just the 475s of the hops. 
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Foreigners Are His Beat 


For twenty years, Theodore Andrica, 
nationalities editor of The Cleveland 
Press, has been covering local news of 
interest to more than half the people in 
Cleveland. Andrica’s beat has been among 
the blocs of Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Ger- 
mans, Rumanians, Hungarians, Italians, 
Russians, and others of foreign stock who 
make up some 60 per cent of the city’s 
population of 1,108,335. 

In Cleveland, something like 40 dif- 
ferent tongues may be heard. Andrica 
calls more people by the first names in 
their ancestral languages than any other 
man in Cleveland. In eight trips to Europe 
since 1932, he has visited his readers’ 
homelands, called on their kinsmen, acted 
as best man at the wedding of a Cleve- 
land immigrant’s niece, paid their taxes, 
and bought tombstones for graves of 
relatives. 

Home in Technicolor: Since 1935, 
Andrica has made movies of his jaunts 
through Europe. The first films, taken 
with a $60 secondhand camera, were 
pretty bad, but The Press billed them 
as “Old Home Towns in the Old Coun- 
try” and showed them in Cleveland’s for- 
eign neighborhoods.*They were hits. In 
1938, Andrica turned to color and by 
sheer luck got a shot no other non-German 
ever achieved—a color picture of Adolf 
Hitler leading his German troops into 
Innsbruck, Austria. 

The war interrupted Andrica’s trips, 

but he resumed them in 1945 and 1946, 
camera in hand. He came back with thou- 
sands of feet of film packed with human 
interest: ruined buildings, family reun- 
ions, village market places, harvest festi- 
vals, dances on the village square, horse 
carts that replaced destroyed trolleys. 
* The Press edited the film down to a 
45-minute, 1,600-foot color picture of 
war-ravaged Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary, dubbed in a musical back- 
ground selected by Milton Widder, Press 
columnist, and premicred it in the Public 
Music Hall on one of the coldest nights 
of the winter. A capacity house of 3,000 
turned out, and The Press covered the 
event in typical Andrica style: “Bringing 
their children, Warner and Alice, were 
Mr. and Mrs. John Klich, 2167 W. 98th 
St., of German background . . . Eager to 
see the films on Czechoslovakia were Mr. 
and Mrs. Anton Verkner.” 

Last week, at least 11,000 persons, 
mostly in groups of 50 to 500, had seen 
the picture. High schools were showing 
it in class rooms. Demand had become so 
great, with 100 bookings into May, that 
The Press ordered two extra prints of 
the film, and predicted that nearly 175,- 
000 would see it by summer. It was the 
biggest hit yet for the onetime immigrant 
boy who made himself a newspaper job 
which hasn’t yet been copied exactly on 
any other American paper. 

Andrica arrived in New York on New 











Andrica gets the latest from a family in Slovenia for relatives in Cleveland 


Year’s Day, 1921. A native of Radna, Ru- 
mania, Andrica had aimed for the Rus- 
sian Orthodox priesthood and had put in 
a year at the University of Cluj. He 
drifted to Buffalo, where he got his first 
job as a mash mixer for a bootlegger. He 
quit when he found out what the mash 
was for and became a hospital orderly. 











Associated Press 
Wages of Publishing: In Spring- 
field, Mass., last week, Sherman Bowles, 
publisher of four struck dailies, matched 
strides with the policeman arresting 
him for driving without a license when 
he guided a truckload of his Springfield 
Daily News through pickets to break 
the city’s 144-day-old news blackout. 





A Rumanian priest in Buffalo had An- 
drica ordained and he spent a year and a 
half as a parish priest in Erie, Pa., and 
Buffalo. Then he voluntarily unfrocked 
himself and went to Canton, Ohio, where 
he sold insurance, worked in a bank, and 
finally talked Don Mellett, editor of The 
Canton Daily News, into letting him 
cover Canton’s foreign born for $35 a 
week. He also wrote poetry for the Sun- 
day section and, under the name_ of 
“Molly Stark,” ladled out advice to the 
lovelorn until clergymen objected too 
strongly to what he told young Can- 
tonians. 

Andrica joined The Cleveland Press in 
December 1926 but was fired in 1927. 
After visiting his mother in Rumania he 
returned to Cleveland in 1928 and was 
rehired by Louis B. Seltzer, then taking 
over as editor of The Press. 

The Yumbola Man: Seltzer has 
never regretted it. Andrica soon started 
to garner new readers and a host of volun- 
tary legmen with his column, “Around 
the World in Cleveland.” His first big 
promotion idea was the “Yumbola” (An- 
drica’s own word), a Press-sponsored ball 
of all nations which attracted 10,000 
dancers in native costume. In 1929, An- 
drica’s All Nations Exhibit drew 100,000 
paid admissions. 

With his horn-rim glasses and some- 
what slant eyes, the short, stout, and 
dark Andrica looks more Japanese than 
Rumanian. His thick accent, led many 
colleagues to think him dumb—until they 
played poker with him. He also plays a 
top-notch game of table tennis and likes 
to eat chicken paprikas and drink spritzers 
(white wine and soda) in Hungarian res- 
taurants. 

In Cleveland today, Andrica is more 
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than just a newsman; he is a sort of celeb. 
rity on a reporter's pay (reputedly about 
$125 a week). Whenever somebody tells 
Andrica how good he is, he invariably im. 
plores: “Why doesn’t somebody tell 
Seltzer?” 


The Pulitzer Stamp 


United States commemorative stamps 
have honored Presidents, generals, ad. 
mirals, rank-and-file heroes, artists, au- 
thors, and inventors, Last week, for the 
first time in history, the Post Office De- 
partment singled out a newspaperman to 
appear on a 3-cent stamp.* He is Joseph 
Pulitzer the elder, the Hungarian immi- 
grant who founded The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and the old New York World, 


which now survives only as part of the 
name of The New York World-Telegram, 


The Pulitzer commemorative will be is- °] 


sued on April 10, the 100th anniversary 
of Pulitzer’s birth in Mako. 
Exposé Expert 

Pennsylvanians had been hearing plenty 
about the deplorable conditions in their 
state mental hospitals. One national maga- 
zine had published a hair-raising exposé, 
but it seemed one-sided to many experts. 
The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette decided to 
find out for itself and its readers, and so 
a month ago it sent Ray Sprigle out on 
the story. 

Actually, the idea came from the 60- 
year-old Sprigle, who is happiest when he 
is tracking down facts at their source. In 
1937, when The Post-Gazette heard ru- 
mors of Justice Hugo Black’s early Ku 
Klux Klan connections, it was Sprigle who 
went south and came back with the facts. 
For this he received a Pulitzer Prize. Two 
years ago, Sprigle worked as a meat 
handler and exposed a widespread black 
market in Pennsylvania. 

Sprigle has a deep affection for ten- 
gallon hats, corncob pipes, Arizona, and 
the name “Jim Crawford.” All this stems 
from his scoop on the arrest in 1930 of 
Irene Schroeder, the blond gun moll, and 
her boy friend Glenn Dague, whom Penn- 
sylvania wanted for killing a state police- 
man during a holdup. 

For days, Sprigle scanned out-of-town 
papers until he read a report that a blond 
woman and her companion had kid- 
napped a sheriff out west. He telephoned 
Chandler, Ariz., in time to learn that a 
posse had captured the pair. “They didn't 
know who [the captives] were,” Sprigle 
recalls, “but the woman had a piece of 
paper bearing the name ‘Jim Crawford. 
That was the name of Irene’s brother. 
That gave me the story.” It sold 50,000 
extra copies of The Post-Gazette. 


What Jim Saw: Ever since, Sprigle 
has liked the name “Jim Crawford.” He 
used it when he committed himself as a 
patient to expose conditions at Mayview, 





*Benjamin Franklin, Walt Whitman, James Whit- 
comb Riley, Mark Twain, and others who did news- 
paper work in their day have appeared on stamps, 
but they were chosen for other than journalistic 
reasons, 
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Pittsburgh’s home for the aged. In last 
week’s series of articles, he graphically 
told Pittsburghers what he had learned 
while playing the part of Jim Crawford, 
attendant in state hospitals. Some of 
his findings: 

€ At Philadelphia State Hospital (better 
known as Byberry and recently publi- 
cized as a national scandal): Beds com- 
fortable and food adequate and well 
prepared in the wards for the aged, but: 
‘This is not a good place for these old 
men to die.” 


¢€ At Dixmont outside Emsworth in West- 
ern Pennsylvania: No modern treatment. 
“The institution doesn’t even own electric- 
shock equipment. Nor does it use insulin 
or metrazol treatments.” Food: “Day in 











Sprigle: Pittsburgh’s inside-story man 


and day out [patients] are fed on a weird 
and often repulsive mixture politely re- 
ferred to as ‘stew,’ less politely as ‘slop.’ 
I vote for ‘slop’.” 

The rotund, 220-pound Sprigle has 
been doing reporting like this ever since 
he was kicked out of Ohio State Univer- 
sity 39 years ago. “A barn burned down 
during a football celebration, but I would 
have flunked out anyway,” he recalls. 
Rather than go home in disgrace to Ak- 
ron, Sprigle went to work on the now 
defunct Ohio Sun in Columbus. His itch- 
ing feet took him from there to St. Louis, 
Little Rock, Ark., Lansing, Mich., Akron 
and Canton, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and Pittsburgh again. 

Sprigle has toiled for The Post-Gazette 
since 1918, with the exception of ten 
months’ service in the first world war and 
four years as an Allegheny (Pittsburgh) 
County official in an administration one 
of his crusades helped elect. He talks 
fondly of buying a weekly out west and 
retiring, but he adds: “They all want 
money for their papers.” 
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Marfak Chassis Lubrication is specially made to fight wear two ways. 
It not only keeps wearing surfaces apart but sticks to those surfaces 
no matter how rough the going. Not for just a couple of hundred 
miles, but for 1,000 miles and Jonger — Marfak is in there fighting. 
You can tell the difference — a cushiony ride that makes driving a 
pleasure and tells you your chassis is fully protected against wear. 
Applied by chart, never by 
chance. Ask your Texaco Dealer 
to give your car that “Marfak 
feeling” now. 
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TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the Eddie Bracken shew every Sunday night. 
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OUTLOOK: Conflicting Signposts to the Future 


Business economists agreed last week 
that a turning point was at hand. No two 
of them thought exactly alike about where 
business was going, but their discussion 
pointed in three possible directions. In- 
vestors could pay their money and take 
their choice. Noninvestors could take 
their choice, free: 

@ Farm prices and the stock market may 
be ready to hit the toboggan, as they did 
in 1920 (see charts), 
€ Inflation may be getting its second 
wind; all the 1946 prophets of depres- 
sion have been fooled, 


€ Business is good—not quite as good as 
the dollar figures look, but hard work can 
make it better. 


1—Prophets of Gloom 


Not many farmers think that farm 
prices are too high. But most city people 
think that food prices are all out of rea- 
son. The First National Bank of Boston, 
in a supplement to its current New Eng- 
land Letter, published a series of charts 
that suggest parallels between the pres- 
ent period of peak prices and the tumble 
that both farm prices and the stock 
market took 27 years ago. 


Louis H. Bean of the United States 
Bureau of the Budget suggested the same 
parallel, though without forecasting that 


it would occur. In the last monthly Busi- — 


ness Record of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Bean wrote: “Stock- 
market prices tended to rise in each case 

. followed by sharp advances... after 
the war . . . Commodity prices . . . con- 
tinued to advance after the stock market 
had definitely turned down. The peak in 
commodity prices in 1920 came about 
seven months after the 1919 peak in 
stock prices,* and since the peak in 
stock prices in June 1946 we have al- 
ready had an interval of six months of 
rising prices.” 

On that basis, a drop in commodity 
prices is overdue. Lower prices usually 
mean lower buying power, less confi- 
dence, unemployment, and depression. 
Consumer resistance to high prices was 
dramatized last week by Ben H. Hazen, 
president of the Benjamin Franklin Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association in Port- 
land, Ore. In that lumber city, lumber 
prices had risen 75 per cent in 60 days. 


Until prices straightened out, said Hazen, 





*Wholesale prices reached a peak in May 1920, 
broke sharply in August that year, and continued to 
fall until January 1922. 
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he would reject all applications for mort. 
gage loans on new houses, 


The more pessimistic economists men. 
tion other danger signals: the economic 
crisis in Great Britain, which could have 
repercussions in this country by damag. 
ing trade relationships, the deadlock in 
relations with Russia, and runaway in- 
flation in China. 


2—Prophets of Boom 


Those who think inflation is just get. 
ting its second wind also cite history, but 
the current variety. Today, unlike 1920, 
this group points out, the world is on a 
controlled-currency (paper-money) basis, 
and there is no compulsion for the price 
level of any country to conform to a sea 
level of international gold prices. 

Last year; the fight against OPA price 
control generated inflationary pressure 
that boosted prices all round. This year, 
failure of the cost of living to come down 
has begun to generate similar pressure 
for higher and higher wages and, thus, 
more inflation. 

Wheat prices illustrate the continued 
price rise. On Feb. 15, March wheat set 
a 27-year high in Chicago at $2.36 a 
bushel, then hit $2.38 five days later. 
September futures were well below 
March wheat, but going up, in part be- 
cause the government was buying for 
export to hungry lands and a large part 
of the world was still hungry. On Feb, 
21, the September delivery price was 
$1.96% in Chicago. 

Steel, electric power, oil refining, auto- 
mobiles, and coal output are all ahead of 
production in early 1946. The volume of 
crop production in 1946 was 2 per cent 
ahead of the previous record in 1944. Big 
volume means good business and good 
employment for the processing, handling, 
transportation, and retailing trades. 

Physical volume also provides an an- 
swer to those who worry about the 
crisis in Britain. A basic part of the trou- 
ble there, analysts agree, is that the 
workers can buy so little with their wages 
that there is not much incentive to work. 
And while there is plenty of production 
at home, there is no deflationary surplus 
of goods abroad. 

The postwar “recession,” forecast by 
the stock-market break of last Septem- 
ber, has failed to materialize and the re- 
cent general trend of the market, up to 
last week end, was strong. 


3—Prophets of Work 


The view that business isn’t quite as 
good as it looks, but that it will keep on 
being good for those who work at it, can 
be supported by an analysis of depart- 
ment-store sales. 

Dollar figures keep going up, in na 
tional averages, because prices are up- 
the cost of living rose 15 per cent during 
the last six months of 1946. But the phy- 
sical volume of department-store sales, 
after discounting the rise in prices, ap- 
parently is running about the same as it 
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feeding the earth 
to feed the world 


+++ another important use 
of St. Regis Paper Bags 


The farmers of America made a notable contribu. 
tion toward winning the world-wide war against 
hunger, Yet, the farmers themselves willingly 
share the credit with their potent allies — the 
modern chemical fertilizers that Testore natural 


wealth to hard-worked lands... and help pro. 
duce bumper food yields, 


In their turn, many fertilizer manufacturers 
credit St. Regis Packaging Systems (mechanical 
Packers and multiwal] paper bags) with an im- 
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charge their railroad tickets much as they 
charged department-store purchases. 

Meanwhile, Robert R. Young of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio had already begun 
to berate his rivals with advertisements 
pointing out that a hog didn’t have to 
change trains at Chicago, but people did 
(NEWSWEEK, March 18, 1946). And four 
weeks ago, Young’s Chesapeake & Ohio 
installed a credit-card system for pas- 
senger charge accounts. Customers may 
reserve space and_ transportation by 
phone, pick up their tickets on the train, 
and charge them. Credit-card holders also 
may charge food and drink on diners and 
club cars. 

The Non-Young Plan: Last week 
37 non-Young railroads* announced their 
cooperative Rail Travel Credit Agency 
plan. Beginning April 1, a credit-card 
holder may charge his transportation on 
any participating railroad, or on any non- 
participating railroad if his trip begins on 
amember line. All he has to do is present 
his credit card at a ticket window. No 
cash deposit is needed to get a card, but 
the customer may have to wait a few days 
while his credit is investigated. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio’s reaction was 
what the other railroads had expected. 
The credit agency plan, said the C. & O., 
wasn't quite as good as the Young plan, 
but the C. & O. would be glad to honor 
any other railroad credit cards and “we 
hope they will honor ours.” , 

Several credit-card systems already 
have stood the test of time. Gasoline serv- 
ice stations began to use them about 
twenty years ago. Airlines set up their 





*Participating railroads: Alton; Santa Fe; Balti- 
more & Ohio; Boston & Albany; Burlington-Rock 
Island; Chicago & North Western; Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy; Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; 
Colorado & Southern; Denver & Rio Grande Western; 
Fort Worth & Denver City; Frisco Lines; Great 
Northen; Gulf Coast Lines; Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; 
Illinois Central; Illinois Terminal: International- 
Great Northern; Kansas City Southern; Louisiana & 
Arkansas; Minneapolis & St. i.ouis; Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas; Missouri Pacific; New York Central; Norfolk 
& Western; Northern Pacific; Pennsylvania; Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie; Soo Line; Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle; Texas & Pacific; Union Pacific; Wabash; 
Western Pacific. 
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The non-Young railroads follow suit 


Universal Airy Travel Plan in 1936, re- 
quiring a deposit of $425 from each com- 
‘pany using it. There are now 300,000 
airline credit cards outstanding, and one 
airline passenger out of every four is a 
charge customer. 
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AIR: For Happier Landings 


On the fogbound California coast 240 
miles north of San Francisco government 
agencies concerned with flying have a 
demonstration airport which, they hope, 
every air-minded and economy-minded 
member of Congress will visit before vot- 
ing on the budget. 

Ann Ives of NEwswEeExk’s Washington 
Bureau, on a flying visit to the govern- 
ment “landing aids experiment station” 
at Arcata, Calif., last week, found that 
five landing aids tell the safety story 
government officials are trying to “sell” 
Congress: 

@ FIDO-These letters stand for, “fog 
intensive, dispersal of.” Eleven different 
types of fog dispersal equipment are in- 








stalled at Arcata. The FIDO now fa- 
vored is a_high-pressure-type nozzle 
burner, installed in trenches, that sends 
flanies skyward in a criss-cross pattern to 
give soupy weather an outdoor heat 
treatment. By stepping up nozzle pres- 
sure, engineers have stepped down the 
operating cost. The old FIDO cost about 
$1,200 for 10 minutes. The new type, 
using low-cost Diesel fuel, can be op- 
erated 10 minutes for about $200: There- 
fore, the cost of landing a plane in the 
fog has been brought down to less than 
$100. Government engineers conclude it 
is now cheaper to land a plane with FIDO 
than to hold it in the air. But its installa- 
tion cost remains high: about $185,000 
for a major airport. 

The government experts pointed out 
that although FIDO installations are 
needed at only a dozen major airports 
in the United States, if landings are im- 
possible at any one of them, the whole air- 
transport system can be thrown off 
schedule. The Babcock & Wilcox burners 
are now Officially favored, but other ex- 
periments are in progress. One uses high- 
frequency sound waves. A dozen air- 
raid-type sirens bounce the fog particles 
around to make them merge into rain- 
drops. Turkey growers in the neighbor- 
hood complain, Miss Ives noted, “but no 
casualties have been reported.” 


€ Instrument landing system—Radio sig- 
nals that a pilot can follow in a glide of 3 
degrees down to an airport. 


@ High intensity runway lights—A 200- 
watt lamp with intensifying lens that pro- 
duces about 3,000-candlepower. Placed 
on either side of the runway, these give 
the pilot landing visibility without glare. 


@ Approach lights—These 5,000 watt 
lamps extend 3,000 feet beyond the run- 
way to guide the approach. 


@ Ground controlled approach—The war- 
developed radar-scanning and talk-down 
system, having a range of 30 miles. 
These aids are not the final answer, 
Col. Wallace S. Dawson, director of the 


FIDO burners at Arcata criss-cross the sky with an outdoor heat treatment for soupy weather 


































Every golden glassful 
of Kingsbury Pale 
Beer reflects the skill 
gained in 100 years 
of brewing experi- 


ence. Truly, a better 


Wisconsin beer, 


Je | KINGSBURY BREWERIES CO. 
Manitowoc & Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin 
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FEET HURT? © 


Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 
_ or fiatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole, Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops, $4.50 pair. 
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Civil Aeronautics Board .Safety. Bureau, 
and Clarence M. Young, CAB board 
member, told Miss Ives, but they are a 
long step toward all-weather, on-schedule 
flying. To get out of the 1930s, airports 
need all five. 


End of the Rainbow? 


The Republic Aviation Corp.’s postwar 
luxury transport, the Rainbow, was a 
dream of a plane: 400 miles an hour; 


nonstop cruising range, 4,000 miles. 
American Airlines asked for twenty Rain- 
bows right away at $1,225,000 each, 
and Pan American World Airways signed 
up for six, with an option for twelve more. 

Last week, the dream went glimmer- 
ing. American Airlines, whose own 
postwar dreams have required some re- 
adjustments, canceled their contract and 
presumably agreed to pay damages. The 
Rainbow’s operating cost, said economy- 
minded airline men, would have been too 
high to show a profit. Republic, which 
had completed 90 per cent of its tooling 
to produce the Rainbow, stopped all work 
on two of the big planes already in pro- 
duction. 

Pan Am was embarrassed. It had been 
promoting the Rainbow as a plane which 
would enable it to link New York and 
Los Angeles nonstop in eight hours—pro- 
vided the CAB relents and lets Pan Am 


— 


Pipe Line Co., affiliate of the Arabian 
American Oil Co. The Geneva Steel 
works of the U.S. Steel Corp. will pro. 
vide the steel plates, and the Consoli- 
dated Steel Corp. of Los Angeles will 
fabricate them into 30- and 31-inch 
pipe.* (Consolidated stockholders on 
March 3 are expected to approve a pur- 


_chase offer from Big Steel.) 


Burt E. Hull, president of the Texas 
Pipe Line Co., is already in Arabia to 
pick a Mediterranean terminal. Work 
will begin as soon as pipe shipments 
arrive. : 


oa 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Midget Autos: A midget convertible 
called the 1948 Playboy is to be produced 
next summer by the Midget Motor Car 
Manufacturing Corp. of Buffalo, [t weighs 
1,820 pounds, has a four-cylinder Con- 
tinental rear-mounted engine, indepen- 
dent wheel suspension, and auto- 
matic drive that dispenses with clutch 
pedal and gear shift . . . A new Cros- 


ley convertible went on display last 
week, with New York customers prom- 
ised delivery in 30 days. 

Air Baggage Expeditor: For its new 
Constellations to be delivered this year, 
Eastern Air Lines will get detachable 
cargo “canoes” that. can be loaded sepa- 





International 


Constellation “canoe” expedites baggage 


fly domestic routes. Now, if it was going 
to get this speedy ship, its six-plane order 
would have to absorb engineering cost 
previously spread over orders for 26. 
This week Republic and Pan Am officials 
were seeking to reach an agreement on 
price. Whether the Rainbow would ever 
be built at all hung in the balance. 


a 


OIL: Dream Pipe 

The world’s largest-diameter crude-oil 
pipeline, which will snake 1,000 miles 
or more across the Arabian desert and 
cost more than $100,000,000, was con- 
tracted for last week by Trans-Arabian 


rately and fitted to the fuselage. This, said 
Eastern, will “virtually eliminate delays 
in handling of air travelers’ baggage.” 

FM Antenna: An outdoor, swivel-base 
antenna for frequency-modulation radio 
receivers was put on the market last week 
by the Westinghouse Home Radio Divi- 
sion. It will help rural areas “pull in” low- 
powered FM broadcasting. 

High-Speed Toy: The Tornado Racer, 
a 14-inch toy auto powered by a com- 
pressed-air motor called Mot-Air-Ette 
will travel 150 feet at speeds up to 20 
miles an hour, according to Woodettes, 
Inc., of Chicago. 





*Big Inch, the United States’ 24-inch wartime oil 
carrier, is longer: 1,254 miles, 
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HOUSING: Private Lives 


Mrs. Etta Krulewitch, who owns a 
twelve-family apartment house in New 
York City, came up with a new tactic in 
the war against tenants. She sought to 
evict a couple on the ground that they 
were not married. Leon Mahler and 
Bernice Zvelechovski had occupied the 
apartment for six years. A municipal 
judge refused to evict them. Last week, 
the appellate term of the New York 
Supreme Court affirmed that even those 
who live together unmarried are entitled 
to a roof. 
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ADVERTISING: Up and Upper 


In a final tabulation of advertising 
revenue for 1946, the Publishers’ Infor- 
mation Bureau last week reported these 
changes from 1945: general magazines, 
up 25 per cent; home-service magazines, 
up 38 per cent; farm papers, up 11 per 
cent; network radio, vp 2 per cent. The 
Magazine Advertising Bureau reported 
that newspaper advertising lineage was 
up 9.9 per cent, and national newspaper 
advertising revenue, up 18 per cent.* 

The 1946 all-time records for magazine 
revenue may be topped this year, if auto- 
mobile and, household-appliance business 
develops as expected. 


oo 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: A pre-holiday spurt in the stock 
market on Feb. 21 sent industrial stocks 
to 182.26 on the Dow-Jones averages, up 
0.90 from the close on Feb. 15. 

Beer: Brewers welcomed the end of 
government grain restrictions effective 
March 1, except for continued restric- 
tions on their use of wheat and rice. 

Autos: Auto production for the week 
ended Feb. 22 totaled 102,098 compared 
with 97,276 a week earlier and 19,410 
in the corresponding week last year, ac- 
cording to Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
It was the first time production has 
passed 100,000 a week since July 1941. 

Personnel: Former Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr. was appointed 
advisory chairman of the Federation for 
Railway Progress, organized by Robert 
R. Young, railroad financier, to compete 
with the Association of American Rail- 
roads . . . George A. Eastwood was 
named board chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Armour & Co.; F. W. 
Specht succeeded Eastwood as president 
... As expected (NEwsweEEK, Jan. 20), 
Howard Hughes ousted Jack Frye, presi- 
dent of Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., and E. Lee Talman, senior vice 
president. A new Hughes-dominated 
executive committee includes A. V. Les- 
lie, Pittsburgh banker; Palmer Bradley, 
Houston lawyer, and John A. Collings, 
acting executive vice president. 





*In its issue of Feb. 17, NEWSWEEK erred in re- 
porting the percentage increases for magazine and 
radio, compared with 1945, The 1946 dollar-volume 

gures were quoted correctly. 
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1916 
When College Ave., Ft. 


Collins, Colo., was 
paved with portland 
cement concrete, it car- 
ried an average of 500 
vehicles per day. Street 
roped off for dedication 
in October, 1916. 


1946 
Unretouched photo- 


graph taken from same 
spot after 30 years 
during which traffic 
increased to 8,500 


vehicles per day. Street 
is on U.S. Highways 


87 and 287. 


30 


Thrifty 






CONCRETE street 


in fine condition 
carrying 17 times original traffic 


Years... 





College Avenue, main street of Ft. Collins, 
Colorado, demonstrates the fact that 
concrete pavement has the strength and 
durability to carry traffic without interrup- 
tion for many years at minimum cost. 

Portland cement concrete pavement can 
be economically designed for any condition 
of load or service for urban expressways, 
business thoroughfares, residential streets 
or rural highways—and usually costs less 
to build than any other pavement of equal 
load-carrying capacity and costs less to 
maintain. 

Ask your city officials to specify concrete 
for your street construction. 


The concrete pavement 
on College Ave., has 
been a thrifty investment 
for Ft. Collins’ citizens 
and will continue to give 
years of economical 
service. B. G. Coy, City 
Engineer, says, ‘‘Except 
for joinf sealing there 
have been no mainte- 
nance expenditures on 
this pavement since it 
was built.” 











PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A3a-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
. + through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Chinese Handwriting on the Wall 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


Qn March 1 the International 
Monetary Fund, with some 40 mem- 
bers, begins exchange operations. It 
could hardly start in less promising 
circumstances. Most of the 40 nations 
have sent in the “par value” of their 
currencies. In very few cases do these 
official values at all correspond with 


the values as measured by 


would be to correct any major decline 
in a currency. In recent weeks Chi- 
nese dollars have collapsed from an 
official quotation of 3,350 to one Amer- 
ican dollar to 18,000 and more on the 
black market. Of the “stabilization” 
measures announced by the Chinese 
Government on Feb. 16 only those 


designed to reduce govern- 





black markets or free mar- 
kets. The French franc is of- 
ficially valued at 119 to the 
dollar; it has been selling on 
the outside market at 290 to 
the dollar. The Belgian 
franc, with an official value 
of 43 to the dollar, has been 
selling on the outside market 
at 60. The Dutch guilder, 
with an official value of 2.65 


to the dollar, has been sell- 


ing at 6.75. These are among the 
“stronger” currencies. The situation in 
Poland, the Balkans, Greece, and 
China is incomparably worse. 


Yet the fund will buy the currencies 
of all member nations at par. This 
means that the relatively strong cur- 
rencies—above all, the American dol- 
\ar—will be forced to support the 
weak ones. It means that the United 
States will throw away further billions 
of dollars in buying foreign currencies 
far above their real values. This type 
of support by subsidizing the unsound 
policies of the governments that issue 
these currencies, postpones the day of 
reform. For the fund managers are 
given next to no power to insist on 
internal fiscal or economic reforms 
before they grant their credits. 



















Unfortunately the fund managers, 
instead of pointing to the dangers of 
this situation, have sought to ration- 
alize it. “For practically all countries,” 
they said in a statement on Dec. 18, 
“exports are being limited mainly by 
difficulties of production or transport, 
and the wide gaps which exist in some 
countries between the cost of needed 
imports and the proceeds of exports 
would not be appreciably narrowed 
by changes in their currency parities.” 
This is not true. There would be a 


dramatic change in their trade bal- 


ance if the currencies of these coun- 
tries were allowed to sell at their real 
values. It is precisely because their 
currencies are ridiculously overvalued 
that the imports of these countries 
are overencouraged and their export 
industries cannot get started. : 
The current situation in China dem- 


onstrates how impotent the fund 





mental expenditures and to 
increase revenues are likely 
to be effective. One of these 
is of outstanding impor- 
tance. It provides for the 
public sale to private in- 
dividuals or corporations, 
either directly or by the is- 
suance of shares, of all gov- 
ernment-operated enter- 
prises except “those neces- 
sarily requiring government 
operation.” This proves that the road 
to Socialism is not, as usually sup- 
posed, necessarily a one-way street: A 
return to private enterprise is not 
merely possible, but simple. 


But practically all the other meas- 
ures announced by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment—those seizing foreign assets 
of Chinese citizens, prohibiting private 
transactions in American dollars or 
dealings in gold, forbidding specula- 
tion and hoarding, and imposing price 
and wage ceilings all over again—must 
only make matters worse. Insofar as 
they are not evaded they must increase 
private fears and discourage trade and 
production. Yet, though exaggerated in 
extent, these Chinese measures are 
typical in principle of those now being 
taken by most countries to “stabilize” 
their currencies. 

The steps by which China or any 
other country could permanently stabi- 
lize its currency would be far different. 


They would run somewhat as follows: 


(1) Reduce expenditures and_ in- 
crease revenues; balance the budget. 
(Engaged as it is in a civil war, this 
problem for China, however, is today 
obviously formidable.) (2) Announce 
that the volume of currency in circula- 
tion will not be increased beyond its 
existing amount. Keep the promise. 
(3) Remove internal price controls 
and all restrictions on trading in the 
currency. (4) Fix a provisional par 
value for the currency unit—but do not 


prohibit transactions above or Delo 


that value. (The fund agreement ac- 
tually compels such a_ prohibition. ) 
And finally, (5) provide for the ulti- 
mate conversion of that currency into 
a definite quantity of gold. 
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Retail sales ave up to $43,000,000 


in REDBOOK. North Carolina! 


1,000,000 quarts of oil. 


And for good reasons! After these 
29,000 young, free-spenders have 
paid their taxes they have a spend- 
able income of $84,718,816. They're 
spending nearly $914 million for 
food. Their drag store purchases 
amount to $1,693,000. It will take 


$1,000,000 to buy the furniture they 
need. Their 18,300 automobiles will 


use 12,800,000 gallons of gas and 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State inalysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New. York 22, New York. 


You can reach this $84 million 
market, every Redbook home in 
North Carolina, at a pro-rata page 
rate of $67. Redbook has just closed 
one of the best years it ever had, be- 
cause it is delivering the business to 
its advertisers. On the basis of per- 


formance Redbook rates a leading 


place on your advertising list. 





WHITE COLLARS 
A recent study by the Bureau of Agri- 


cultural Economics says: 

36% of this year’s autos and con- 
sumer durable goods will be pur- 
chased by professional business men, 
managers and white collar workers. 
You reach 1,147,000 prospects in this 
class when you te!] your story in 
Redbook, U. S. A.—higher concen- 

tration inyour 


best market. 

















SOUTH 


- BEND 
LATHES 


Simplify 
Precision Work 


It is more than the dependable accura- 
cy of South Bend Precision Lathes that 
makes precision work easier. A wide 
variety of exacting operations become 
routine—and with a minimum of set-up 
time—as a result of their versatility. 
Conveniently placed, easy-acting con- 
trols make machine handling effortless. 
The operator's attention is on the work 
instead of the lathe. Regardless of 
whether it's precision toolroom work or 
production work, you'll find that South 
Bend Precision Lathes will help simplify it. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 100-F 


Describes South Bend 
Lathes;9°’,10'.13''", 1412", 
ond 16" swings. Prices are 
only slightly higher than 
pre-war— and improve- 
ments developed to meet 
exacting war production 
requirements give you 
greater dollar value. 








Building Better Lathes Since 1906 
519 EAST MADISON STREET 
“- SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 
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Sargent of NAM, Shishkin of AFL 


Acme 


Protestants and the Profit System 


Should the Protestant churches con- 
cern themselves with the problems of 
wages, prices, and profits? Can- and 
should the churches be a factor in pro- 
moting harmonious industrial relations? 
Is it their business to make pronounce- 
ments on such controversial economic is- 
sues as the closed shop, monopolies, or a 
guaranteed annual wage? 

In an attempt to answer these ques- 
tions, the Federal Council of Churches 
on Feb. 18 called a special three-day con- 
ference at Pittsburgh on “the church and 
economic life.” It was the first such na- 
tional Protestant group ever assembled. 
Unlike other council meetings, only one- 
third of the delegates from 28 denemina- 
tions were clergymen. Another third were 
educators, public officials, and profession- 
al people, while the remainder repre- 
sented business, labor, and agriculture. 

In opening the conference, Charles 
P. Taft, new layman council president 
(Newsweek, Dec. 16, 1946), empha- 
sized that the group was called primarily 
to discuss rather than decide on economic 
issues. “We may hope to agree,” he added, 
“on a few premises or assumptions about 
our faith and its relation to the problems 
you and I face in our daily living.” 

Heat and Light: But the very variety 
of the delegates—ranging from Noel Sar- 
gent, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, to Boris Shishkin 
and Kermit Eby, research directors of the 
AFL and CIO respectively—made agree- 
ment difficult and, in many ihstances, im- 
possible. A heated sectional debate be- 
tween Sargent and Shishkin on the closed 
shop had delegates stift-necked from peer- 
ing at the speakers, but no vote was tak- 
en on the issue. 

In plenary sessions Feb. 20, however, 
the conference recommended that the 
churches take more interest in national 
and world economics. Delegates voted 
that it is the responsibility of the churches 
to urge Christians to accept such general 
principles as the following: 

@ “Production exists to serve necessary 
and desirable consumption.” 

@ “It is desirable to work toward an 
economy which provides an assured ade- 
quate annual income for every family.” 


@ “Profits are characteristic of a money 


economy and are thoroughly defensible 
. . . [but] Christians must be actuated 
more largely by a service motive than 
by a profit motive.” 

@ “Property represents a trusteeship un. 
der God . .. Under Christian perspectives 
no single current system of ownership uni. 
versally meets this test.” 


@ “Economic groups should‘ have the 
right to organize.” However, “the larger 
community cannot tolerate monopoly over 
information, processes, natural resources 
capital, or labor.” 

As part of the program to make these 
principles effective, the delegates also de. 
cided that “churchmen should be avail- 
able as mediators between yroups in con- 
flict.” Reports from the meeting will be 
circulated among the 27,000,000 denom.- 
inational members of the Federal Coun- 
cil for study and suggestions. 


Big Brotherhood 


Since 1934 the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, founded by a group 
including Charles Evans Hughes and 
Newton D. Baker, has sought to combat 
racial and religious intolerance through 
an annual American Brotherhood Week. 
This year, under. chairmanship of John 
G. Winant, ex-ambassador to Britain, 
Conference workers promoted Brother- 
hood Week with unprecedented zeal. 

They arranged nationvide spot radio 
announcements, sought help from 2,400 
magazine editors, and placed movie trail- 
ers in 9,000 theaters. In New York City, 
letters asking a pledge against hate went 
to virtually all of the 550,000 names in 
the phone directory. As the drive ended 
Feb. 23, the conference was confident it 
would achieve its goal of mobilizing 
$2,000,000 and 9,000 local committees 
for an all-year fight against prejudice. 











Acme 
Richard Was There: Popular song 
titles are used by the Rev. Richard 
Billingsley, 38, of Middletown, N. Y., 4s 
subjects for his sermons. This one drew 
a capacity audience of 500 on Feb. 16. 
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Wolfit: His “Lear” is monotonous 


Alas, Poor Wolfit 


Donald Wolfit, the actor-rmanager who 
has been presenting Shakespeare’s plays 
for the last ten years in England, opened 
on Broadway last week with “King Lear” 
and “As You Like It,” the first two of a 
five-play repertory schedule. They sent 
Broadway . gagsters falling over one 
another in a frantic race to be the first 
out with a bon mot. Jack O’Brien of the 
Associated Press won hands down wit] 
“England’s answer to John Carradine, 
and: “Oh, to be in England now that 
Wolfit’s here.” In a word, the produc- 
tions are awful. 

Wolfit, playing the title role in “Lear,” 
is certainly the best in the company, but 
that is saying woefully little. At times his 
Lear sounds believable and even moving, 
but he starts off at such a high peak of 
emotion that he has no climax toward 
which to build, and as a result his char- 
acterization gets somewhat monotonous. 
Alexander Gauge, as the Earl of Kent, 
is the only member of the supporting cast 
worthy of the name. The rest range from 
being merely unsatisfactory to being 
offensively bad, and the whole produc- 
tion appears to have been staged with 
a flagrant disregard for any direction: 
Time and again actors are left reading 
their exit lines in the middle of the stage, 
with nothing to do but stamp off in 
silence after they are through. Kindness 
torbids the mention of personalities. 

In “As You: Like It” Wolfit plays 
Touchstone the clown and finishes a slow 
third in a field led by John Wyriyard, as 
Jacques, and Rosalind Iden, as Rosalind. 
Here the actual production is better than 
“Lear,” but the fundamental faults of 
the play keep it from knocking anyone 
out of his seat. And it is not helped by 
some high-school-Shakespeare acting in 
some of the minor roles. (Kinc Lear and 
As You Like It. By William Shakespeare. 
Hall Shelton, producer, by arrangement 
with Advance Players Association, Ltd.) 





Built into wy FRIDEN 


Here is the Fully Automatic Calculator that brings 
you the figure work efficiency east in every type 
of business... large or small. Join the thousands of. 
FRIDEN USERS who have gained accounting conf- 
dence through being able to produce speedily and 
with positive proof of accuracy; all types of figure 
work from the simplest to the most complicated. 
Contact your local Friden Representative... learn of 
the Calculator into which efficiency has been “built- 
in” at the Factory, ask for a demonstration on your 


own figure work problems. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 
250 Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDKO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. - SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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$258,725 
The money didn’t go to his head, 
either ly morning drills the Calumet 
, att — 
\ ots 
; i 17 mkeovs 
vod that te eed vo little quid 
Wheth ‘ vas out in tront or 
moving up, running a sprint, or going a 
distance on a muddy or a fast track, 
Armed always ran his race. . 


It was as simple as that last Saturday, 
in the Widener Handicap at Hialeah 
Park in Florida. Under 129 pounds, 
Armed got off in second place, tock the 
lead in the backstretch, and came on 
home with a good two-length lead in 
2:01.6, breaking an eleven-year-old track 
record for a mile and a quarter. It was 
his fourth straight victory of the year, 





Associated Press 


Armed: Dodson and Jimmy Jones let the long tail run his own race 
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BASKETBALL: Davies's Dukes 


‘ ‘ { het Davies has devoted a 

t of his life to the drearv busi- 

, ‘ atching up When he was ap- 
pointed basketball coach at Duquesne 
University in Pittsburgh in 1924, he 


didn’t even have a high-school education. 
He had been too busy serving in the Navy 
in the first world war, playing pro basket- 
ball, and holding down a Pittsburgh mill- 
hand’s job. While he coached college stu- 
dents, Davies dug into the task of finish- 
ing the three high-school years he had 
missed. 

At 30, he enrolled in the freshman 
class at Duquesne. In 1934 he got his 
degree as a Bachelor of Science in educa- 
tion, and his Duquesne basketball team 


re 


won 19 out of 21 games. By 1939 he had 
worked up to his M.A., as well as a placg 
on the faculty as an English instructor 
and his Duquesne teams had become a 
pretty constant factor in the national 
basketball picture. His 1939-40 outfit 
reached the finals of the National Inyi- 
tation tournament. That bunch finished 
up the following season with a three-year 
record of 48 victories against seven de. 
feats. Three times his teams had gone 
through a campaign with only one licking, 

Anti-Fancy Pants: This . season, 
through no fault of his own, the ruddy 
Welsh-Irishman had some more catching 
up to do. For three years, war had kept 
Duquesne out of intercollegiate sports, 
Early this winter Davies’s Dukes had 
some close shaves. Once they had to 
overcome a 21]-point deficit to beat Neva. 
da by 46-45. 

By last week, however, they were well 
abreast of the times. Victories over Val- 
paraiso and Baldwin-Wallace gave them 
a record of 17 straight. Duquesne’s was 
the only undefeated college team in the 
country. For their four remaining tests, in- 
cluding this week’s meeting with George- 
town, the players had plenty of size; nine 
of them measure between 6-foot-2 and 


G-Loot-G. For a key man they had 6-foot-4 


Joe Camic, who played with the 194] 
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in sealarw and S201) in bonus money 
last year. Hal Newhouser signed a Detroit 
contract that put him “just as close to 
being the highest-paid player in the game 
as anyone else.” Presumably that meant 
Creenberg Bob Fellas of Cleveland 
(perhaps $85,000, counting bonuses 
and Ted Williams of the Boston Red Sox 
(an estimated $75,000 straight). 
Owners Sam Breadon of the St. Louis 
Cardinals and Clark Griffith of the Wash- 
ington- Senators expressed alarm over 
all this pay-raising. Eddie Collins, gen- 
eral manager of the Red Sox, told them 
to mind their own business: “We're 


paying Williams; they’re not.” 
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Pay With Punch 


Branch Rickey thought Eddie Stevens, 
first baseman of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
would become a star if he ever stopped 
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being so mild-mannered about Manager 
Leo Durocher’s tongue lashings, rival 
players’ objectionable tactics, etc. Last 
week it was revealed that Rickey had 
made Stevens an offer: He will be paid 
$200 any time he ges mad enough to 
punch Durocher’s neve. Durocher fully 
approved. 


ows 


POXING: Greene Light 


The New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion certainly left a big enough open- 
ing. On Feb. 7, it revoked Rocky Grazi- 
ano’s prizefighting license for his failure 
to report’a fixer’s offer. Last week, prize- 
fighter Ray Robinson, on trial for the 
same offense, received only a $500 fine 
and a one- -month suspension. 

Abe J. Greene, mentally quick-trig- 
gered president of the National Boxing 
Association since 1941, promptly fired 
both barrels. If the New York Commis- 
sion couldn’t at least be consistent, it 
couldn't expect the NBA to go along. 
Besides, Graziano’s punishment looked to 
Greene like “political witch hunting”; the 
difference between the verdicts paralleled 
the difference in the district attorney’s 
interest in the cases. Greene told Graziano 
and Robinson they could fight in NBA 
territory, which takes in 37 states as well 
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Associated Press 
Kneezy Kayo: Passing the knee 
Beau Jack broke in November, doctors 
approved his plan to fight Tony Janiro 
in New York last week. It was re- 
broken (above) in the fourth round. 
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Familiar Doings in Santiago 
by JOHN LARDNER 


Joe Louis is touring the southern 
Americas to extend good will and pick 
up a few pesos, in the order named, 
or maybe I have the order reversed. 
Anyway, it is a long-delayed operation 
for Joe. Ten years ago he was on the 
point of taking off for Havana to fight 
a party named Isidoro Gastanaga when 
a small-time political shoot- 
ing match broke out down 
there, causing everyone con- 
cerned to cancel passage to 
Cuba and inch a little closer 
to the Canadian border. 

That was the time when 
the late Joe Jacobs and the 
late Wilton S. Farnsworth 
went down in behalf of 
Louis to scout the terrain in 
advance. They arrived si- 
multaneously with the revo- 
lution. They were back on their ship 


within 45 minutes, and passed their 


oh «ity 


f The vear wus 1940, and Godoy 
made their first meeting a miserable 





one for Joe by lunging, ducking, and 
grabbing for fifteen rounds. He even 
planted a kiss on the champion’s blush- 
ing cheek at one point in the fox trot. 
This did not sit well with Joseph, who 
has his own views on the time and the 
place for romance. He got a return 
match with Godoy a few months later, 
and bludgeoned’ the _ sentimental 
Chilean to the edge of coma in the 
eighth round. 

With the passage of the years, I 
suppose that Louis forgot how ob- 


noxious Senor Godoy can be. He 
learned again in Mexico. Nothing 
happened, and _ kept happening, 


throughout the match; Godoy clutched 
and ducked, while the aficionados 





whistled scornfully in their pews and 
wished that someone had thought to 
bring a bull. I am informed that. Pro- 
fessor William McCarney and other 
Louis advisers on the trip agreed to 
exclude Senor Godoy from further ex- 
hibitions, on the ground that his style 
was just naturally wrong for Louis. 

However, Joe makes 
styles for himself when suf- 
ficiently stung. Also, he had 
to meet Godoy again in 
Santiago last week, because 
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that is Godoy’s town and 
they wanted to see him in 
there. Exhilarated by the 
home-town atmosphere, the 
Chilean lashed out with a 
punch that was a little 
sharper than exhibition eti- 
quette calls for. It missed 
Louis and almost knocked out the ref- 


eree, who Was none other than Se an 


time under berths A and B, in state- Luis Angel Firyo, the onetime Wild 
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Serr ner 
Firpe assisting 
You made a mistake, said the 
uw ald Bull kindly to Setior Godoy. 
” replied Senor Godoy. He 


might have gone on to poimt out that 
Senor F irpo made the same kind of 
mistake 24 years ago against Dempsey, 
but I guess his mind was otherwise 
occupied. Besides, that mistake of 
Senor Firpo’s was a pretty prosperous 
mistake. It contributed heavily to the 
$800,000 that the Wild Bull took home 
to the Argentine with him when his 
American adventures were over. 


Sefior Firpo posed for pictures 
with Louis the other day, and it was 
good to see these two great entertain- 
ers together for the first time. There 
was seldom a dull moment when Sejior 
Firpo was in the ring professionally, 
and the same is true of Joseph. 
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Menotti: A rare sense of theater 


Opera in Embryo 


The ceiling lights which hang in the 
Heckscher Playhouse in New York are 
covered with replicas of castles in fairy- 
land. The walls are decorated with scenes 
from Mother Goose. For the Playhouse, 
also called the Children’s Center Thea- 
ter, is known principally for its produc- 
tions for youngsters. The most note- 
worthy performances at the Playhouse 
last week, however, could hardly have 
had less to do with its permanent décor. 

In three evenings, two chamber operas 
were presented by the Ballet Society, a 
newly organized group which has appar- 
ently dedicated itself to the production 
of ballet and opera worth-while artis- 
tically, if not commercially. The audi- 
ences, therefore, were anything but 
juvenile, representing the self-styled in- 
telligentsia of both Park Avenue and 
Greenwich Village. 
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missioned by the Alice M. Ditson Fund 
and was first performed in May 1946 
at Columbia University. 

“The Telephone” concerns a young 
man, Ben (Paul Kwartin), who wishes to 
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phony chic, the performances were wor- 
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propose to his girl, Lucy (Marilyn Cot- 
low). But Lucy is the type who spends 
almost every waking hour on the tele- 
phone. Time is running out, for Ben has 
to catch a train. In desperation he leaves 
and phones Lucy from a public booth. She 
accepts—and that’s “The Telephone,” an 
adequate curtain raiser for “The Medium” 
which followed. 

Medium vs. Mute: “The Medium” 
is something else again. In it Menotti, 
composer-librettist of “Amelia Goes to the 
Ball” (Metropolitan, 1938), “The Old 
Maid and the Thief” (NBC, 1939), “The 
Island God” (Metropolitan, 1942), and 
“Sebastian” (Ballet International, 1944), 
has his musico-theatrical hooks into a real 
melodrama. He was not satisfied with the 
production given “The Medium” last year. 
Last week’s revised edition justified his 
faith in the opera’s potentialities. The 
new sets by Horace Armistead pulled 
the atmosphere of a small-time séance 
parlor into hideously depressing focus. 
The lighting was just as effective. 

Menotti says “The Medium” symbolizes 
the tragedy of a woman caught between 
a world of reality, which she cannot un- 
derstand, and a supernatural world in 
which she cannot believe. The story has to 
do with a medium (Marie Powers) who 
goes to pieces when she thinks that a 
supernatural phenomenon has _ touched 
her. She blames it on a mute (Leo Cole- 
man) whom she has befriended and who 
is in love with her daughter (Evelyn 
Keller). In a most remarkable theatrical 
tour de force, she goes berserk and shoots 
the mute. The cast was extraordinary. 
And if it could not be said that Menotti 
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always sustained the continuity between 
his melodramatic high points, he did show 
a sense of theater all too rare in most 
contemporary opera. 
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Symphonizing MacDowell 


The free-spirited genius which was 
Edward MacDowell’s did not, in his brief 
46 years of life, encompass the symphony. 
His finest expression is contained in his 
piano works—most of which are now 
played far less than the inevitable “To a 
Wild Rose” and “To a Water Lily.” Yet 
MacDowell, for all that this generation 
does not hear him as often as in his life- 
time (1861-1908), is recognized uni- 
versally as the first American composer 
who spoke with an individual voice re- 
spected all over the world. 

In Los Angeles, last Sunday, Feb. 23, 
a little old lady, 89 years young, drew 
close to her radio. With great pride, she 
heard the Detroit Symphony under Karl 
Krueger give the radio premiére of a 
MacDowell composition now titled “Sin- 
fonia Tragica” and orchestrated by Mod- 
est Altschuler. Although the work had had 
its world premiére in Detroit three days 
earlier, it was scheduled for broadcast 
over ABC so that Marian MacDowell, the 


composers widow, might hear it. Not 
well enough to leave Los Angeles, and 
with eyes too weak even to read the 


score which Altschuler had arranged, she 
had nonetheless followed each stage of 
the “symphony’s” growth with the alert- 
est interest. 

For Orchestra: That MacDowell, 39 
years after his death, should be credited 
with a symphony—even one arranged by 
someone else—came about through the 





Mrs. MacDowell and Altschuler: She suggested “Tragica,” he did the arrangement 
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efforts of the Composers Press. Wanting 
to honor American composers and choos- 
ing MacDowell as its first project, the 
organization contacted Mrs. MacDowell 
with the idea of doing something with his 
outstanding four piano sonatas. She sug- 
gested orchestrating the “Tragica” Sonata, Me Avune Yy 

written in 1893. “I remember very well aie 4 . ° 
MacDowell rather regretfully saying after ". Ss" = / W1 th deli ‘eht 
it was finished: “This really is not so oR d 

much for piano; I think it would sound 
better for orchestra.’” 

Altschuler, who was chosen to do the 
arrangement, never met MacDowell. But 
the year of the composer’s death he con- . i 
ducted the “Indian” Suite in New York eS ER COGNAC 
while Mrs. MacDowell sat, unseen and = , 
in mourning, in a Carnegie Hall box. Now St Since 1724 
74, the Moscow-born Altschuler is best- a 
known in this country for the years in 
which he conducted the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra and championed many 
new Russian works. During those years, 
however, he also presented his orchestra- 
tion of MacDowell’s “Polonaise.” 

First assigned his task in 1944, Alt- 
schuler worked on the symphony for 
weeks to his own dissatisfaction. Then 
Mrs. MacDowell invited him to Peter- 
borough, N.H., MacDowell’s former 
haven and now the music colony which - NS . 
his widow and the friends who supported \ = SO Satece, cr° 
the MacDowell Memorial Association N = Y MARTIN 
have made possible for artists needing . 

a place to create. Inspired, Altschuler 
threw away the first draft and finished the 
present arrangement in two months. “The 
substance of the work remains the same,” 
he told Newsweek. “I took no liberties _@ 
with it. I religiously followed the piano 
score, but the horizon is expanded. The 
music is the same—but now it is spoken 
by 75 musicians instead of one pianist.” G LU 3 

Artistically, it did not matter too much 
how the “Sinfonia Tragica” was received. \EP - . 
Detroit. critics found it “quite in char- SP R ' , i. equir e 
acter,” “lush” and “powerful”; to others, W ace \* , 
it was “a diluted solemnity” with a NC er dependable 
gy cal result. — did matter was -- sigs 2 
the reminder to the American music “ yg 
public of a man who had stood high in ‘ i‘ motors 


the world of the arts when the United PRINTED 
States was finding its cultural feet. And CELLOPHANE 
it was good to know that Mrs. MacDowell ADHESIVE 


had evidence again that her husband had Ae PLMale. cao eit, 
been with honor in his own land. T QPF LIG HT TAPE CQ. A @ Detrosters puiit for long 
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by seven generations 


























Marian MacDowell is active and dynamic. 
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after her but nurses, and ASCAP pays prolapsed apt tins <mgieincsr eds 
tes expenses in shiltiinn. t the: Mac. able March 15, 1947, to stockholders 
Dowell royalties she receives. Until her ie ice mei 

illness, she managed the $750,000 in- B. G. PETERS, Secretory-Treseurer 
vestment at Peterborough. Now that she 
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‘Credit Loss Control’. . . a timely book for executives 

. may mean the difference between profit and loss 
for your business . . . in the months and years of 
uncertainty that lie ahead. For a free copy, address 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 43, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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is better, she intends to return East in 
the spring and take over from the board 
of directors. 

Reliving her memories with Altschuler 
recently, she said, with ‘special reference 
to the events which had surrounded the 
composing of the “Tragica” Sonata: “Isn't 
it strange that I should have lived to tell 
the tale 54 years later.” 


or 


‘Piracy in the High C’s 


The Detroit Symphony had the glory 
of its MacDowell premiére last week, but 
it also had its troubles. According to Karl 
Krueger, the symphony’s conductor, and 
Henry H. Reichhold, the organization’s 
“angel” and president, George Szell, con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Symphony, had 
“pirated” Josef Gingold, concert master 
and first violinist of the Detroit orchestra 
for the last three years, through “snide 
negotiations.” 

Ordinarily, such bidding in symphonic 
circles is accepted as part of the competi- 
tive game. In Detroit, however, it was 
met—and publicized—with open and sav- 
age bitterness. “Some European conduc- 
tors,” said Krueger, apparently referring 
to Szell, who came to the United States 
from Czechoslovakia in 1940, “. . . have 
not been with us for a long enough time 
to have adjusted themselves to the ethical 
climate of our country.” Reichhold said 
he was “shocked by the shameless and 
underhanded methods of some visiting 
conductors in trying to engage some of 
our players while they were here as 
guests.” 

Szell, however, dismissed the fracas. 
“The attitude of the Detroit gentlemen in 
their helpless fury is too ridiculous to be 
worthy of serious comment. Any organiza- 
tion is entitled to approach any artist in 
perfectly good faith for a time for which 
he is not legally committed to another or- 
ganization.” 

The storm center himself admitted that 
in November he had-signed a two-year 
contract with Cleveland, effective next 
season. Despite Detroit’s charges, Gin- 
gold affirmed his stand. “I have signed a 
contract and I'll live up to it. They of- 
fered me more money when I needed it 
. . . Szell asked me not to tell anybody 
until February. Now I’ve told and it’s all 
out and I’m a nervous wreck.” 


wo 


Met on Records 


The Metropolitan Opera announced 
last week that it had signed a contract 
with the Columbia Recording Corp. to 
record at least two full operas a year for 
five years. The operas selected will be 
waxed in special sessions—without audi- 
ence—with the Met orchestra, chorus, and 
artists signed by Columbia or available to 
Columbia. The first opera, probably “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” will be recorded this 
spring. Immediately after the Met-Co- 
lumbia announcement, Victor countered 
with its own plans to record more opera 
with its own artists and a specially as- 
sembled chorus and orchestra. 
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Sons of Dartmouth 


On Oct. 31, 1945, the day before 
Emest Martin Hopkins retired from the 
presidency of Dartmouth College after 
39 years of service, the board of trustees 
yoted to establish in his name four-year, 
all-expense scholarships for the sons of 
Dartmouth men killed in the second 
world war. 

Last week the Dartmouth Alumni 
Magazine announced the names of the 
46 eligible boys. A typical example was 
3}-vear-old Ned W. Dearborn of New 
York, grandson of the head of the National 
Safety Council and son of Gayle W. Dear- 
born, class of 1937, an Air Forces navi- 
gator who was killed over Germany on 
Feb. 22, 1944. Young Dearborn has been 
enrolled in the class of 1965. 












Ned W. Dearborn, Dartmouth 1965 


Humdinger for Textbooks 


One big state university ordered 10,000 
copies of a freshman English text, a new 
book for which a national sale of 10,000 
would normally have been considered ex- 
i cellent. Another volume, a 731-page 
sophomore text on economics published 
in 1946, sold 50,000 copies at $4.50. 

Last week Publishers’ Weekly, book 
trade publication, cited these cases to il- 
lustrate how the huge textbook shortage 
(NEwswEEK, Oct 21, 1946) and the 
record college enrollment of 2,000,000 
ast vear made unusual demands on text- 
book publishing houses. The firms, PW 
observed in a twelve-page article, did a 
highly commendable job in the face of 
numerous difficulties. 

Typical examples of the 1946 demand: 
€ One publisher received a single order 
for 6.800 copies of a workbook for fresh- 
man English composition which ordinarily 
would have sold only 2,700 annually. 
€ An introductory text in one of the bio- 
logical sciences sold 50,000 copies in 
































Yet three and a half centuries later that fine, old-fashioned virtue 
of courtesy began to languish. More and more, during the turbulent 
’30’s and frenzied ’40’s, you noticed it when you entered a store, 
boarded a train, visited a hotel. 









YOU WONDERED THEN, “WHY ?” Deep down, this growing 
disregard for ordinary kindliness and politeness seemed unexplainable. 

After all, we Americans had always been courteous folk. Surely, 
the situation wasn’t as bad as people said...so no one explained the 
increasing American unmannerliness. But it was bad. 










DID IT HAVE TO BE? Consider what happened recently in 
the hotel industry alone. Suddenly, there was an unprecedented 
and skyrocketing demand for hotel accommodations. 

Simultaneously, there was an unavoidable, damaging loss of 
trained personnel to the armed forces and war industry. In replace- 
ment came men and women who were, for the most part, eager, 
capable and sincere . . . but inexperienced. 



















WE SAY THIS FOR THE RECORD. We believe we speak not 
alone for the KNOTT CORPORATION, but for our contemporaries. We 
have taken, are taking now, and will continue to take every possible 
step in restoring the standards of hotel courtesy. 

Our newer employees are now being aided by the skilled and 
seasoned personnel who are returning to our hotel staffs. 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD? We venture to make a 
prediction based on our 57 years, exclusively and continuously, in the 
operation of hotels. You will see, before long, a wholehearted and 
unfaltering return to the niceties and politenesses that 
constitute common courtesy. You will see this rebirth in 
hotels throughout the length and breadth of America. 


A copy of “KNOTTS OF FRIENDSHIP” a 
booklet on Hotel courtesy written and illustrated by 
Don Herold is yours for the asking. Write for it. 
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three months against a normal prewar 
sale of 19,000 a year. 

@ The publisher of a standard English 
handbook which in the past had never 
sold more than 30,000 copies in one year 
disposed of 108,000 copies in short order 
and could have sold an additional 30,- 
000 to boot. 


@ A chemistry book with normal sales 
of 6,000 a year went beyond 50,000 in 
1946; another house which was prepar- 
ing to drop a volume of English poetry 
because sales had gone so low 
received one order for 7,500 
copies. 

The year 1946, Publishers’ 
Weekly observes, was “a hum- 
dinger,” but the textoook men 
expect 1947 to be almost as diffi- 
cult, since no reserve stocks have 
been built up. PW noted one ray 
of hope: Production for next fall 
has already started. 


Guidance by Taylor 

Charles K. Taylor is an elderly, 
scholarly ex-Philadelphian who 
turned a natural curiosity into a 
hobby, and the hobby eventually 
into a career which has brought 
$200,000 in scholarships — to 
worthy boys, and to himself 
better than passing recognition 
among educators. 

As director of the Guidance 
Service of the Vocational Re- 
search Bureau in New York, 
Taylor is currently going over 
some 2,500 applications from vet- 
erans who want to be put on the 
right vocational track by being 
told the work for which they will 
have most aptitude. But Taylor’s 
major concern last week was a desire to 
see his bureau incorporated as a nonprofit 
organization able to carry on the work 
he began in 1905. 

Boy and Man: Five years before 
that Taylor had enrolled in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania as an engineering 
student, even though he knew he was 
weak in science and mathematics. Ulti- 
mately, he realized the disparity between 
his personal desire and his aptitude, and, 
after dropping out for a year, returned 
to major in psychology. 

The year he graduated from Pennsyl- 
vania, Taylor chanced on a newspaper 
account of a 14-year-old boy’s remarkable 
coolness and courage during a_ train 
wreck. Something prompted him to write 
the boy’s name on a 3- by 5-inch filing 
card, with remarks of his own. Later he 
went to Lancaster, Pa., and talked with 
the boy. He found that the boy planned 
to go to a business school. Taylor per- 
suaded him that with his leadership quali- 
ties he should try for Annapolis. The 
boy didn’t want to at first, then agreed. 
Eventually he became captain of a bat- 
tleship. 

That interview convinced Taylor that 
better methods for guiding boys to ca- 





reers were wanted. For a time he taught 
English in a prep school. But his idea 
would not die. In 1910, he joined Pennsyl- 
vania’s psychology department as a re- 
search assistant in the clinic—according 
to Taylor, the first psychological testing 
clinic in the United States. Subsequently, 
he worked at Yale and Columbia and was 
busy with his doctor’s thesis when the 
first world war sent him overseas. 

All through the years, Taylor had been 
thinking over his idea. Aided financially 


by a modest inheritance, he finally opened 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Taylor and student: Guidance can be simple 


an office in Orange, N. J., in 1921. Voca- 
tional guidance, he had decided, could 
be simple, rapid, and inexpensive. Inter- 
views, he had concluded, were usually 
unreliable, since the interviewee rarely 
behaved like his normal self. So instead of 
interviews Taylor substituted his card 
system, listing academic and_ personal 
qualities along with data supplied by 
four adults who knew the individual. 
The qualities on which at least three per- 
sons agreed, he thought,-could be taken 
as an accurate picture of what the in- 
dividual was, rather than what he thought 
he was. 

Taylor meanwhile reached another con- 
clusion: Achievement tests were more 
accurate measurements of ability than 
college-board exams.. In 1925 he estab- 
lished a central office for uniform testing 
and scoring so that students in all schools 
could be judged on the same basis. 

A story some time later in The New 
York Times brought an unexpected re- 
sult. The representative of a Boston mer- 
chant wrote Taylor asking if he needed 
financial aid and enclosing a check for 
$1,000. Taylor promptly replied that a 
proper establishment would require be- 
tween $60,000 and $75,000, whereupon 


ee — 
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two representatives called on him. The 
donor, they explained, wished to be an. 
onymous. An agreement was quickly 
reached. Taylor would receive $75,(0()Q 
over a four-year period. In 1927 hg 
opened the Educational Records Bureay 
in New York. By 1931 he had 200 clerical] 
assistants, scoring hundreds of records 
The bureau was then incorporated and 
turned over to its trustees for operation. 

A Promising Scholar: Eleven years 
ago Hart Fessenden, headmaster of the 
Fessenden School at West Newton, Mass.. 
asked Taylor if it was possible to 
use the guidance procedure to 
award a school scholarship to a 
boy possessing unusual aptitude 
for leadership, high characte; 
responsibility, and _ intelligence 
who might eventually seek a 
public career. 

Taylor accepted the bid and 
named the boy. His selection 
made such a big success that 
other schools, including Horace 
Mann, Taft, Westminster, And- 
over, St. Mark’s, Groton, and 
Lawrenceville, utilized the new 
service, which became the Vo- 
cational Research Bureau. The 
boys selected by the Taylor 
method have gone on to Yale. 
Haverford, Trinity, Swarthmore, 
and other colleges. 

They are not always picked 
for superior intelligence or talent 
in a special field. Taylor recom- 
mended one boy with an IQ of 
only 100 because he had leader- 
ship. qualities. Through plain 
hard work the boy after two 
years topped his class in every 
subject. 

Taylor hopes his vocational 
guidance will become generally adopted, 
particularly in high schools. For one 
thing, he points out, it is cheap: The 
bureau charges only $3.50, compared 
with the $25 to $50 usually charged for 
tests. Finally, he told Newsweek last 
week, it is not limited to young persons. A 
70-year-old woman took Taylor’s test and 
was advised that she was qualified as a 
short-story writer. According to Taylor, 
she has since sold some of her writing. 


os 


Clang, Clang, Clang 


The matter had been threshed out at 
several meetings of the Parent-Teachers 
Association of Public School 130 in 
Brooklyn. Their neighborhood was it 
desperate need of a branch library. How 
could they get one? 

Last week William Jerome Daly, secre- 
tary of the Board of Transportation, of- 
fered a possible solution. The city is 
scrapping its trolleys as rapidly as they 
can be replaced by buses. How «bout 
converting one, or even two, trolleys into 
libraries? The PTA said thanks but they 
can’t take the trolleys until the city or a 
property owner provides them with @ 
vacant lot in which to park them. 
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An Eye to Export 


In the period between the two world 
wars. the average non-American’s con- 
ception of the average American was a 
hard-riding, hard-drinking cowboy, a 
playboy reveling in pomp and_pent- 
houses, Or a sinister, patent-haired fellow 
who slugged and shot with impunity and 
\ked his women loose and his whisky 
trong. Hollywood was responsible for 
these highly colored distortions. 

Although fighting men recently abroad 
did much to amend these misconceptions, 
American films have continued to meet 
criticism and restrictions in foreign coun- 
tries (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 17). As a result, 
the motion-picture industry, with the 
blessing of the State Department, last 
week created a special division within the 
Motion Picture Association to screen and 
select films for export. 

Other export developments: 


€ Another stratagem to circumvent quota 
camp-downs and religious and_ racial 
taboos in other countries will be inau- 
curated March 3, when a central intelli- 
gence agency, the International Informa- 
tion Center, begins advising studios about 
the contents of their pictures from an in- 
‘ernational viewpoint. 

€ In January, according to Variety, the 
eight major studios raked in a record 
$17,000,000 in foreign exchange—a 10 to 
15 per cent jump over January 1946. 
February business, however, is expected 
to slump as a result of the coal shortage 
in Britain, which represents 60 per cent 
of Hollywood’s foreign revenues. On the 
other hand, the Continent and Far East 
continue to yield substantial gains. 


ror 


With Prejudice 


Nine hundred authorities on the sub- 
ject gave the prison picture “San Quen- 
tin” (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 17) an emphatic 
thumbs down last week when it was 
shown at the Oregon State prison, on a 
double bill with “Tarzan and the Leopard 
Woman.” Some of the direct quotes from 
the audience: 

“I was in Quentin . . . I couldn't recog- 
nize nuttin’ but the gates.”—Convict 
1§269. 

“They previewed it here because we 
couldn’t get up and walk out.”—Convict 
13025. 

“You can quote me_ personally, it 
stinks.”—Convict 14926. 

The inmates cheered in all the wrong 
places, groaned when the law triumphed, 
and voted overwhelmingly in favor of the 
“Tarzan” picture. 
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Hollywood’s Atomic Dud 


Nobody can say that Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer wasn’t sincere when it made “The 
Beginning or the End.” Sincerity drips 
fom every neutron in this story of the 
atom bomb—its development, its drop- 
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Harris & Ewing 


Actor Godfrey Tearle as F.D.R. and the late F.D.R. himself 


ping on Hiroshima, and its frightening im- 
plications for mankind. The film makes it 
abundantly clear that the survival of ci- 
vilization depends on the judicious use of 
atomic energy, but it is just as clear that 
Hollywood seems incapable of letting a 
story speak for itself. “The Beginning” is 
so full of hokum and dramatic clichés 
that it would be a humorous picture if the 
subject weren’t so serious. 

There are, for instance, several artificial 
and stilted scenes in which President 
Roosevelt (Godfrey Tearle) and, later, 
President Truman (Art Baker) worry 
about the propriety of using the bomb. 
And the dialogue provided for the atomic 
scientists isn't any’ better. Hume Cronyn, 
for instance, is forced to say such things 
as “This is it,” and “Now, gentlemen, 
shall we assemble the first atomic bomb?” 
Even he, an accomplished actor, cannot 
make these lines sound natural. 

There are, of course, a couple of love 
stories threaded through the continuity, 
to show that the people who worked on 
the bomb were human beings after all. 





When the film manages to surmount 
the bathos and the philosophizing, “The 
Beginning” has some remarkably tense 
and exciting moments. Tom Drake, inci- 
dentally, is excellent as the scientist who 
gives his life to prevent the bomb from 
exploding prematurely. The holocaust at 
Hiroshima is terrifying in its reality, and 
bears out a conversation earlier in the 
picture, when the first atomic chain re- 
action is developed in Chicago. Walker 


‘asks Drake what would happen if the 


safety rods failed to function, and he re- 
plies: “We might lose something.” 

“What?” asks Walker. 

“Chicago,” Drake says, in an offhand 
manner. (THE BEGINNING OR THE EN». 
M-G-M. Samuel Marx, producer. Normaa 
Taurog, director.) 
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Gone With the Sun 


There have been any number of West- 
erns superior to “Duel in the Sun,” but 
none that cost as much. David O. Selz- 
nick, out-Selznicking his “Gone With the 











Actor Ludwig Stossel as Einstein and Einstein himself 
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Fashioned for those who know 
quality, in people or in places. 
Yet the rates are comparable. 
Cabana club, golf course, tennis, two 
pools, amid 1,000 colorful acres. 
Private fishing fleet, yacht basin. 
Every room has a superb view. Some 
reservations are still being accepted. 


ILE 


Henry B. Williams 
General Manager 


Gordon B. Anderson 
Vice President 


Boca Raton, Florida, Between Palm Beach and Miami 
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PRESIDENT, CROSLEY MOTORS, Inc. 
You'll like this new kind of automobile—the bigger, 


economical, beautifully-balanced new fine CROSLEY. 
It's a big car in everything but weight and price! 

Created by a 6’4” husky, the trim, streamlined body 
affords ample space—and leg-room—for 4 men 
equolly large plus baggage. Yet the new, fine 
CROSLEY weighs only about 3 as much and operates 
for approximately '. the cost of heavier, more cum- 
bersome and expensive cars advertised as ‘‘low 
priced’', but actually costing far more! 

No internal combustion engine in 40 years has 
caused as much comment as the new, revolutionary 
CROSLEY COBRA (COpper BRAzed). Made of steel, 
this 4-cylinder, valve-in-head engine weighs but 59 
Ibs.; delivers 35-50 miles per gallon of ordinary gaso- 
line; speeds to 60-plus. Be sure to see and drive this 
new, fine CROSLEY before you buy any car! 

LOOK AT THESE FEATURES: ALL STEEL Construc- 
tion. low center of gravity, great safety factors « 
MODERN Streamlining, ‘‘the Aircraft Flavor’’ gives 
extraordinary beauty « CAR WEIGHS only 1150 lbs., 
curbside; perfectly balanced, weight-to-power e FASY 
DRIVING, virtually ‘‘parks on a dime’’; oversize 
Shock absorbers « MORE MANEUVERABLE in traffic; 
20 inches narrower than most cars ECONOMY 
that’s almost unbelievable; instant pick-up; speeds to 
60-plus « DELIVERS for less than $1000 in the U.S.A. 
For information and literature write: 
Crosiey Motors, 2536-G Spring Grove Ave., Cin’ti 14, O. 
FT RGSS By 

















“Duel in the Sun”: Congenitally a horse opera, with this and similar “Western” musts 


Wind,” spent a reported $6,000,000* stag- 
ing Oliver H. P. Garrett’s adaptation of 
the Niven Busch novel. And no one could 
doubt—particularly after a year’s flood of 
confirming publicity stories—that the pro- 
ducer sweated blood as well as bank roll 
to achieve authenticity in doing “for Ari- 
zona, Texas, and New Mexico what ‘Gone 
With the Wind’ did for the Deep South.” 

Aside from this meticulous interest in 
local detail, “Duel” is congenitally a horse 
opera that does more for sex than for any 
of the three states mentioned. 

Sun and Sex: The million-acre Mc- 
Canles ranch in Southwest Texas of the 
1880s is the scene for this two-dimension- 
al grabbag of seduction, murder, hard 
riding, feuds, and fisticuffs. Old Senator 
McCanles (Lionel Barrymore), wheel- 
chair-ridden dictator of a great cattle 
empire, has a war on his hands with the 
railroad that plans to cross his property. 
Nothing much comes of this conflict other 
than some spectacular shots of the Mc- 
Canles cowhands converging on _ the 
barbed-wire fence that lies athwart the 
railroad’s right of way. 

Of more intimate interest are the per- 
sonal problems arising from the fact that 
a half-breed, Pearl Chavez (Jennifer 
Jones), and two McCanles sons, Lewt 
(Gregory Peck) and Jesse (Joseph Cot- 
ten), are living under the McCanles roof. 
Jesse is a lawyer, a Harvard graduate, 
and the steady type. Lewt is a handsome 
no-good who knows what he wants. Both 
brothers want Pearl, but Lewt never had 
the advantage of a college education, 
and when he isn’t either loving Pearl or 
slapping her down, he finds time to 
wreck a train, murder Pearl’s fiancé, and 
attempt to kill his brother. 


*“Gone With the Wind” cost $3,957,000. 





All in all, Lewt is a heel, and you prob- 
ably won’t be moved to tears when he 
kills Pearl and she kills him and they die 
in each other’s arms, still loving each 
other under the sun mentioned in the 
title. 

As directed by King Vidor, a lot of this 
makes for flamboyant action and a sweep- 
ing panorama of the great Southwest- 
and a lot more makes for sexy pulpwrit- 
ing that should have stayed on the wrong 
side of the railroad tracks. The cast, 
which includes Walter Huston, Charles 
Bickford, and Herbert Marshall, seems 
required more to fill out a big-name budg- 
et than to supply any characterization. Of 
the players, Lillian Gish and Joan Tetzel 
come off best, although Cotten stands out 
by reason of his restraint in an emotional 
free-for-all, and Miss Jones, who began 
her screen career as St. Bernadette, ac- 
complishes something of a tour de force 
as the half-breed who couldn’t help doing 
what came naturally. 

Duel Over ‘Duel’: In addition to his 
production budget, Selznick has allotted 
another $2,000,000 for what is probably 
the most relentless and expensive ex- 
ploitation campaign in screen history. 
Selznick’s immediate problem is the con- 
demnation of his film by West Coast 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish organi- 
zations following its premiére in Los 
Angeles on Dec. 30, and the fact that 
the Legion of Decency is still debating 
its acceptability. Pending this verdict, 
some 100-odd engagements in Texas 
and California within the next few 
weeks will exhibit prints that have 
been scissored according to the recom- 
mendations of West Coast Catholic 
groups. (DUEL IN THE Sun. Vanguar 
Films. David O. Selznick, producer. 
King Vidor, director. Technicolor.) 
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Operation Torch 


Early in 1942 Samuel Eliot Morison 
closed his desk at Harvard, where he had 
earned the reputation as one of America’s 
most distinguished historians, and donned 
the uniform of the United States Navy. 
4s Captain Morison, U.S.N.R., the biog- 
rapher of Christopher Columbus, was 
detailed to prepare a “shooting history” 
of United States naval operations in the 
second world war. 

This assignment took Captain Morison 
as often to sea as to the archives. He 
emerged from the war with seven battle 
stars on his service ribbons; he had seen 
active duty on eleven ships; and either 
he or one of the three officers on his staff 
had covered personally every major op- 
eration after 1942. The first result of his 
efforts is the second volume of a pro- 
ected multi-volume history. Entitled 
“Operations in North African Waters: 
October 1942—June 1943,” it is a mag- 
nificently documented, authentic, and 
brilliantly written account of “Operation 
Torch.” 

At the time of “Operation Torch,” the 
plan sponsored by President Roosevelt 
tor opening a second front to aid the 
beleaguered Russians, it was the largest 
overseas expedition ever attempted. Cap- 
tain Morison delves deeply into the 
political arrangements, shows how it was 
bitterly opposed to the very end by both 
American military and naval chiefs and 
to a lesser extent by the British Navy. 
It had Churchill’s backing, and Roose- 
velt’s. To carry it out the planned inva- 
sion of Normandy had to be postponed 
two years. Army officers in Washington 
thought it had only a fifty-fifty chance 
of success. 


Preparations began July 25, 1942; they 


had to be finished by Nov. 8. Morison 
tells how this was done. He mixes 
“shooting history” with “verbal history” 
—the diplomatic dealings with the Vichy 
government and with Darlan. (OPpERa- 
TIONS IN NorTH AFRICAN WateErRS. By 
Samuel Eliot Morison. 297 pages. At- 
lantic-Little, Brown. $5.) 


Annapolis Looks at the Navy 


A straightforward history of the men, 
ships, and battles of the United States 
Navy, “American Sea Power Since 1775” 
is edited by Allan Westcott, senior pro- 
fessor at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. It is written by members of the 
government, history, and English depart- 
ments at Annapolis. 

Nearly one-half of the book deals with 
the second world war. Full attention is 
given to the technological advances that 
helped make our Navy second to none. 
(AMERICAN SEA PoweR SINCE 1775. 
Edited by Allan Westcott. 609 pages. 
Lippincott. $5.) 


Our Cities 
Lincoln Steffens wrote “The Shame of 
the Cities,” perhaps the greatest book of 
the “muckraking era,” 43 years ago. In 
this scathing volume he told a disgraceful 
story of graft and corruption that stretched 
from coast to coast. He reached two 
conclusions from his detailed study of the 
management of Metropolis: The business- 
man is the root of much evil in municipal 
affairs; the people alone are responsible 
for the mismanagement and plundering 

of their cities. 
Now Robert S. Allen and nineteen 
local observers of municipal affairs 
(Continued on Page 86) 
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Sea Power: The 45,000-ton U.S.S. Wisconsin fires a broadside from her 16-inch guns 
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Cordials of Quality 
since 1859 


There is a difference in cor- 
dials, as you'll discover when 
you taste Garnier Liqueurs. 
Specify Garnier and name 


your favorite flavor. 





Wl | t Sold in America by 
aN J. Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc 
I wvonrans soc 107) )SS New York + for over 60 years 
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A; an advertiser you have to be a realist. And no matter 
how much you may enjoy the editorial excellence of any 
medium, you look one step further—does it attract the 
readers you want? 

To you—it’s the readers that make a magazine great. 

And judged on that basis—Newsweek, you'll agree, is a 
great magazine. ; 

For Newsweek’s treatment of the news consistently de- 
livers a greater concentration of leaders in business, indus- 
try, and government per advertising dollar invested— 
than any other magazine. 

In addition to prestige, you get America’s key families, 
the people others follow. That’s why it will pay you to put 
still more of your advertising in Newsweek, and sell “the 
top 700,000” first. 
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@ Does winter weather make 
your joints sore and _ stiff— 
almost creak with pain? Here’s 
why: Cold weather constricts 
tiny blood vessels, cuts down 
the supply of nature’s own lu- 
bricating fluids to your joints— 
that’s why they feel stiff. Just 
rub your sore, aching joints with 
Absorbine Jr. and your local cir- 
culation speeds up. That won- 
derful ‘‘warmth”’ helps those 
tiny blood vessels feed 
your joints more lubri- 
cating fluids. It feels 
grand! Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. on hand. 
$1.25 a bottle at your 
drugstore. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 
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European , 


Chicago: Its 28 miles of lake-front drives are beautiful .. . 


(Continued from Page 83) 

come to the conclusion that every word 
of Steffens’s excoriation is as applicable 
today as it was in 1904. The former co- 
columnist with Drew Pearson of the 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round” and 
much-decorated aide on the late General 
Patton’s staff has edited “Our Fair City,” 
an exciting, disheartening, and challeng- 
ing book. 

From Boston to the Golden Gate, from 
Chicago to Miami, Allen and his muck- 
rakers tear down seventeen city ha))s 
brick by brick, and, in mot instances, 
o€ex bhoeprints for rebuilldin & hem QERZ 

Dodo dine » \ LX & 


a” _sllaza did heseimendd 


orche stra, but one of the most venal and 
noisome city governments in the world. 
@ Philadelphia has a multimillion-dollar 
art museum, and tap water so nauseous it 
cannot be drunk. 

@ Miami has more than 300 hotels and 
superb Biscayne Boulevard, and, also, 
gambler rule and foul Negro slums. 


@ San Francisco has mighty Golden Gate 
and Oakland Bay bridges, but its trans- 
portation system would shame a commu- 
nity half its size, the police force is graft- 
ridden and incompetent, and the munici- 
pal government is a haven for bungling 
phonies and clowning politicos. 


@ Chicago has 28 miles of magnificent 


lake-shore parkways, and the rest of the — 


city is a grimy and dreary dump. 

@ St. Louis finally abated its notorious 
coal-smoke pall, but continues strait- 
jacketed in a 70-year-old boundary sys- 
tem that is strangling the city to death. 


€ Detroit is the automobile capital of the 
world, and a recent mayor and other offi- 
cials were sent to jail for tawdry thefts 
and vice shakedowns. 


@ Birmingham has inexhaustible iron re- 
sources and doesn’t own its own soul. It 
is ruled by absentee overlords residing in 


other states more than 1,000 miles distant. 

Other cities that are as mercilessly ex. 
amined by veteran local newspapermen 
and analysts of public affairs,* are: New 
York, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Memphis, 
Kansas City, Denver, Butte, Seattle, and 
Los Angeles. 

Ghost of Steffens: Most cities, this 
book charges, exist under archaic charters, 
are the stepchildren of hostile state legis- 
latures, suffer from blind and even venal 
newspapers, and are dominated by busi- 
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highly profitable business and politic: 
rackets and monopolies; and giving th 
people more direct and effective control 
of their own affairs.” 

The ghost of Steffens stalks through 
this book, sadly. Each of these studies 
shows what Steffens learned more than 
four decades ago: There is a nationwide 
“lack of deep-rooted tradition and con- 
tinuity in honest, intelligent, and compe- 
tent municipal management.” Such et- 
amples of good government as we have 
had—by Tom Johnson in Cleveland and 
La Guardia in New York—were soon cast 
aside. American cities are still corrupt 
because Americans are still content to let 
things ride the easiest way. (Our Fair 
Crry. Edited by Robert S. Allen. 387 
pages. Vanguard. $3.50.) 


oe 57ers “ 





*Boston, Louis Lyons, ex-Boston Globe; New 
York, Paul Crowell and A. H. Raskin, both New York 
Times; Philadelphia, Thomas P. O’Neil, Philadelphia 
Record; Miami, Henning Heldt, Miami Herald; Bir- 
mingham, Irving Beiman, Birmingham News; Cleve- 
land, Richard L. Maher, Cleveland Press; Detroit, 
Leo Donovan, Detroit Free Press; Chicago, Warren 
H. Pierce, Chicago Times; Milwaukee, Richard S. 
Davis, Milwaukee Journal; Memphis, Dr. Gera 
Capers, Tulane University; St. Louis, Carlos F. Hurd, 
The Post-Dispatch; Kansas City, W. G. Clugston, 


free-lance writer; Denver, Roscoe Fleming, free- 
lance writer; Butte, Joseph Kinsey Howard, free- 
lance writer; Seattle, Richard L. Neuberger, editor 
and ex-Oregon legislator; San Francisco, Charles 
Raudebaugh, free-lance writer; Los Angeles, Maury 
Maverick, lawyer and ex-congressman, and Robert 
E Harris, Los Angeles Daily News. 
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... its acres of slums are grimy 


Eight Weeks as a Jew 


Laura Z. Hobson scores something 
of a triumph with “Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment.” Few novels so unabashed in their 
propaganda can boast of the readability 
and persuasiveness of this challenging 
and much-needed book. 

The difficult theme of “Gentleman’s 
Agreement” is anti-Semitism. The story 
revolves around Philip Green, a name 
writer from the West Coast, who comes 
to New York to work for a “liberal” mage 
wme. His first assignment is a series of 


The series appears under the title, “I Was 
Jewish for Eight Weeks.” 

Green's experiences range from cliché 
to cliché: the personnel manager .of his 
own “liberal” magazine has not hired 
Jewish help for years; the apartment 
house in which he lives is “restricted,” as 
are most of the best resort hotels. Perhaps 
his most dramatic experience happens 
when he finds out that his fiancée, a “lib- 
eral Christian,” who herself instigated the 
idea for the series, is guilty of subcon- 
scious anti-Semitism. 

Like Green’s “angle,” the idea on which 
this novel is based is brilliant—but beset 
with dangers. Mrs. Hobson has not exact- 
ly skirted them. Her hero’s sudden and 
inmotivated switch from almost total un- 
awareness of the most.obvious signs of 
anti-Semitism to total “identification” 
with the problem is hard to take. In ad- 
lition, it refutes a lot of what she has to 
say on the whole subject of “subconscious 
inti‘Semitism.” However, if the hero’s 
ittitude is not entirely convincing, his 
plight is. Mrs. Hobson’s reporting is 
threwd, skillful, and compelling. Her 
book will be read by lots of people and 
few of them will lay it down before they 
finish it. It’s that interesting. (GENTLE- 
MAN’S AGREEMENT. By Laura Z. Hob- 
‘on. 275 pages. Simon & Schuster. $2.75.) 
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The Old Fashioned Blended Whiskey 
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@ The Ratlway «a part of Every farmers Susiness 
With dependable year-round service, it connects 
his farm with every city and market place in America, 
transporting the machinery and supplies a — 
buys as well as the crops he grows In the Mi —_ 
an essential link in = var eget 

i lis t Louis 
fa vienna cc service for ea ee 
pa Minnesota, South Dakota, lowa and Illinois. 


The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Kact ae 


GENERAL OFFICES NORTHWESTERN BANK BLO 
















After serving farmers and food processors 
of the Midwest for nearly three-quarters 
e of a century, the M. & St. L. today is 
also a major factor in transportation of raw materials 
and finished products for this region’s fast-growing 
diversified industry. 
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<THE CLINTON 















That's why the Clinton is in 
id by users, dealers and manufacturers 
ying compact air-cooled power— Built 
ter craftsmen employing the most 
tools and equipment, the Clinton 
hes set a new standard for performance— 
. The Clinton enjoys an enviable reputation 
fer economy of operation, longer service and 
staying power— SHOWN {S$ THE GEAR RE- 
DUCTION MODEL BUILT FOR EQUIPMENT 
REQUIRING SLOW DRIVING SPEEDS— THREE 
RATIOS AVAILABLE: 6 to 1—4 te 1—2 to 1 
AS REQUIRED. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANU- 
FACTURER SPECIALIZING 
iN 1 TO 2 HP ENGINES 


SALES AND SERVICE | 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


See Your Dealer for New Low Price 


_ CLINTON MACHINE CO. 
: CLINTON, MICHIGAN 
Dept. | 101 NW 
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The Bank Is a Puny Infant 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Unless something drastic is done 
to reconstruct and develop the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, it will be an interna- 
tional flop. Its weaknesses become 
more glaring every day. An interna- 
tional searching party failed for months 
to find a single financier of standing 
to take the presidency. Its bonds meet 
cold and fishy eyes. And prospective 
borrowers stand in a motion- 
less line. 

The Bank was conceived 
in an atmosphere of fervent 
acclaim at Bretton Woods in 
1944. It was to be financed 
by 44 nations, with $8,800,- 
000,000 capital, of which 
the United States was to 
provide about 40 per cent. 
The Bank’s twin brecther, 
the International Monetary 
Fund, also endowed with 
$8,800,000,000 working capital, be- 
gins operations in March. (See Henry 


Hazlitt’s Business Tides, page 70). 


Part of the difficulty lies in per- 
sonalities. The plan for the Bank makes 
a stuffed shirt of the president. The 
directors have all the power, and the 
views of the American member of the 
board, a young and relatively unknown 
figure, would frighten a conservative 
president or a thrifty investor. 

The competent and experienced Eu- 
gene Meyer took the presidency for a 
spell, mainly to get the machinery set 
up. Then he left with friendly words 
and a gasp of relief. Among the many 
offerees of the job was John Jay Mc- 
Cloy, former Assistant Secretary of 
War. He refused, although at this 
writing he is said to be reconsidering. 
But he has stipulated many changes 
before he is willing to take over. 

The Bank’s job is not defined with 
sufficient clarity. Its activities are over- 
lapped by several other agencies and 
devices. 

Its working funds must come, in the 
main, from the sale of bonds to indi- 
vidual investors, banks, insurance com- 
panies and trust funds. Many state 
laws now stand in the way of such in- 
vestments by insurance companies and 
trusts. But even if all legal restraints 
were removed (and legislation to that 
end is pending in New York and Cali- 
fornia), conservative custodians would 
not be likely to buy. Insurance execu- 
tives with whom I have talked are 
dubious. They point out that there 
seems to be no advantage in switching 





from government bonds to I.B.R.D, 
bonds. The rate in practice must re- 
main the same. Security, while guar- 
anteed, is not as good. Insurance and 
bank investors don’t like the idea of a 
dummy president. And most of all, 
they object to the prospective mixture 
of sound commercial loans with po- 
litical good-will loans, 

The last point seems to be the de- 
cisive flaw in the plan. A 
$50,000,000 loan to Den- 
mark is a sound risk for any 
investor. A $250,000,000 
loan to Iran would be heavi- 
ly weighted by political con- 
siderations. And a $600,- 
000,000 loan to Poland 
would be wholly good will 
and international politics. A 
loan to help the foreign re- 
lations of the nation should 
be a national risk. Indivi- 
duals, however guaranteed, should not 
and probably will not bear that risk. 
The nation, through its government, 
should take that risk directly. 

The American people will have to 
get used to political risks, however, 
since we bestride the world like a 
colossus. We have assumed the role 
so long played by Britain—a role which 
involves politics, finance and trade. 
But to merge the three in a single in- 
stitution called a bank involves too 
sudden a wrench in American psy- 
chology. It is too difficult all at once 
to reconcile our concept of a sound in- 
vestment with that of a political ob- 
jective. 


Presumably, the merger of objec- 
tives was conceived because political 
loans would be hard to get through 
Congress, But now we see that they 
are even harder to get from financial 
institutions. Congress must be made to 
understand the necessity of supple- 
menting our worldwide foreign policy 
by wisely placed political loans, And 
the Bank, if it is to succeed, must 
be limited to safe and productive 
investments. 

One drastic suggestion is to merge 
the Bank and the Fund. This would 
mean slower but commercially reason- 
able rehabilitation and a gradual re- 
vival of world trade. 

But in the main, the problem is to 
develop in Congress more appreciation 
of the necessity for broad international 
action. We cannot ultimately be pros- 
perous in an impoverished world, That 
is trite but true. 
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AVED 56,000 LIVES 


SHARK- FIGHTING AUSSIE CREWS HAVE 


“A swimmer yelled ‘Shark!’ and this crew tore into action,” writes a friend of Canadian Club 
visiting Manly Beach, Australia. “Their light boat was tossed like a cork by the raging surf. But 


miraculous handling kept it speeding to the side of the swimmer. Hauling him aboard, they raced back. 


Q “Must be a champion crew, I thought, so 

I investigated. They told me all Australian 
crews ire that fast. I watched them launch the 
boat . ain—5 men acting as a team. And these 
volun' er crews pay to battle sharks! 


€ tre steersman balanced himself in the stern as QQ train for racing against sharks, 
the boat came roaring in. He controlled its wild 
tossing with a 20-foot sweep. A tough job, for this surf 


the crews race each other...600 yards 
out to sea and back. The surf was so rough 
is rugged. No wonder these crews are proud of their 
record—56,000 lives saved in 40 years. 


that in one race both boats were swamped. 
The winner was pushed across the finish line! 


Gp they were silent on the sub- 
ect of their own daring when I 
asked them to join me later. But they 
all spoke right up for Canadian Club 
when I ordered drinks. Beats me the 
way men in out-of-the-way places know 
Canadian Club as well as it’s known 
in the best bars back home.” 


Why this worldwide popular- 

itv? Canadian Club is light as 
scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bour- 
bon. You can stay with it all evening 
.-.in cocktails before dinner and tall 
ones after. That’s what made Canadian 
Club the largest) selling iniported 
whisky in the Lnited States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


“lt , of 


"WAMAM IE 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illincis © Blended Canadian Whisky 


90.4 proof 
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